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° A simpte title, Canada at War, was chosen by 
Freperick T. BrrcHatt for his illuminating article on 
the friendly country to our North. He leads us to the 
peaceful scenes that await the tourist and to the rapidly 
expanding military and industrial centers in which the 
Dominion is doing more than its share for the defense 
of Britain. Wise leadership there in Church and State 
have insured a unity which has added great strength 
to a people already renowned for their courage. 

\fr. Birchall was for many years Managing Editor 
of the New York Times. More recently he established 
an enviable record as foreign correspondent of that 
paper in such important 
posts as Berlin, Prague, 
London, Paris, Ottawa, 
and Australia. Because 
of his wide experience 
he is considered an au- 
thority on international 
affairs, and is noted for 
his brilliant style. 


© So correct and infor- 
mative have been JOHN 
C. O’Brien’s articles on 
Washington affairs that 
his following grows. He 
relates this month how 
The Government Sits on 
Prices. Some of our new- 
est readers may not know 
that he has been affiliated 
with the Philadelphia 
Inquirer for a number of years. Until now, even our 
subscribers of long standing have not had an oppor- 
tunity to glimpse a photograph of the man whose 
factual reporting they admire. 





John C. O’Brien 


e ‘Tue third of our contributors to this issue, who is 


also a newspaper correspondent, is HALLETT ABEND. 
Internationally famous as the expert Far Eastern ob- 
server of the New York Times, the author laments that 
Stalin Again Frees An Aggressor. Intimate, and not 


always pleasant, acquaintance with the Japanese mili- 
tary clique is the fundamental reason for his alarm. 


© As co-Direcror of Tue Sicn Seminar to Lima, Peru, 
Rey. JosepH F. THorntnc is soon to sail again for 
South America: Land of Promise. On this new tour he 
will uncover further information about the Continent 
with which he is alzeady well acquainted. 


evr wENTION 


e A note on three of our poets: Ropert O’ConneLt, 
S.J., SisreR Maris STELLA, and Sister Miriam, R.S.M., 
who contribute respectively The Pearl, Variations on 
an Ancient Theme, and Triad. 

The Jesuit scholastic is New York City born. A novi- 
tiate at St. Andrew-on-the-Hudson, studies at George- 
town, and teaching at Washington and at St. Peter's 
College, Jersey City, have brought him to the threshold 
of his theological course. 

Teachers also are the two Sisters: the first, at the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.; the second at 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. Sister Maris Stella, 
whose first volume of 
verse appeared two years 
ago, obtained her M.A. 
from Oxford University. 
Sister Miriam, with de- 
grees from Creighton 
and Notre Dame Uni- 
versities, has published 
essays and poems in a 
number of magazines. 


e Because of its stra- 
tegic importance as well 
as its recent history, the 
land on the other side 
of the Rio Grande is 
anxiously watched by 
our leaders. RANDALL 
Ponp, who has frequent- 
ly given us advance no- 
tice of important policies 
south of the border, sounds a note of distinct encour- 
agement in his report of Mexico Under Camacho. Yet 
the article is an analysis, not an eulogy. 





Jerry Cotter 


» APPRECIATION of Jerry Correr’s department, Stage 
and Screen, continues to be received. This young New 
Yorker has handled well an assignment that calls for 
judgment and honesty. Mr. Cotter was born in New 
York City twenty-eight years ago. After attending Man- 
hattan College and Columbia University, he became 
associated with Scribner's Magazine. He has produced, 
written, or taken part in more than three hundred 
programs on various New York stations. 

We agree with Mr. Cotter in his desire that Catholics 
should take an active interest in the stage, screen, and 
radio, as these are a most effective means of spreading 
propaganda. At present Catholics are not utilizing suf- 
ficiently these means of spreading truth. 
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EDITORIAL 
A token tor 


Th British-Axis War, if it has done nothing else, 
has crowned publicity with new laurels. Reverses on 
land and in the air, appalling losses of ships, crush- 
ing blows on her cities, have forced Britain into a 
perilous position. But newspapers, magazine articles, 
books, radios, newsreels, and public speakers have 
told well the story of a courageous people. Britain 
has lost the first phases of the war, but she has won 
the battle for American support. There is hot debate 
over our participation in the struggle; there is 
scarcely a breath of opposition to full relief for the 
embattled Island. 

This increasingly generous help for England in 
its hour of agony has been quickened by sights of 
destruction and by tales of distress. Publicity is to 
be praised where it stirs to pity, and where it invokes 
mercy rather than hate. 

In this rising clamor for relief, in this strong appeal 
to the unfailing generosity of Americans, may we 
hope that our feeble voice will be heard? 

Hunan, too, is being bombed. In that Chinese mis- 
sion field the Passionist Fathers, the Sisters of Charity, 
and the Sisters of St. Joseph continue to feel the un- 
challenged terror of an invader. A few months ago 
our Missions at Chihkiang and Chenki were smashed 
during air raids. The loss amounted to over $30,000. 
Our appeals for help have brought about $1,600. We 
are deeply grateful for even this much. But it will 
never do to meet the emergency in which our mis- 
sionaries find themselves. 


CARCELY had the shock of these losses passed, 

when the news of our Central Mission's devasta- 

tion was cabled by Most Reverend Cuthbert O'Gara, 
C.P., Vicar Apostolic of Yiianling: 


“YUANLING BADLY BOMBED. PERSONNEL SAFE. SISTERS’ 
CONVENT WITH GIRLS’ HIGH AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. MISSION, BOYS’ SCHOOL ARE ALSO 
DAMAGED.” 


As far as we know, not a single work of art was 
lost, not an original manuscript, not a historic monu- 
ment. For Yiianling has none of these treasured 
things which other nations hold dear. It is a simple 





the Brave 


town of simple people—housewives, shopkeepers, 
children, refugees. 

But gone are the schools where a new generation 
of Chinese, in the shadow of death, prepared for this 
life and the life to come. Gone is the dispensary 
where men and women, with shattered bodies, came 
to be mended at the hands of mercy. Gone is the 
convent, where meager hours of rest and saving 
hours of prayer sustained those brave, tireless Amer- 
ican Sisters. They have lost their haven and their 
home. 


HEY will live in makeshift dwellings, teach 

wherever they can gather their pupils together, 
gladly administer whatever supplies they can obtain. 
Again they will move among the wounded to heal, 
and among the terror-stricken to comfort. There are 
no ambulances to bring them succor, no mobile food 
kitchens, no bundles from America. They have been 
stripped of everything. 

Here is courage that calls for more than a cheer. 
Here are souls for whom mere applause would be 
mockery. Here are men and women who wonder 
why some say, “Thumbs Up” to Britain, but “What's 
the Use?” to missionaries in China. 

How about a token for the brave? How about an 
offering at once for our HUNAN RELIEF FUND that we 
may hearten these valiant soldiers of the Cross? A 
little, if you can give only a little; a great deal, if you 
can give much. For they need very, very much. But 
send it now, this moment, while the story of their 
heroism is before you. We shall not send you a pin, 
but we shall thank you with a fervent prayer. 

An editorial page notes the trend of the times. It 
will be interesting to record here whether this appeal 
for the frontiersmen of Christ is less touching, less 
effective than the appeal for those who are battling 
for their homes and their liberty. Both can be helped. 
You are the “life-line” for our missionaries. Do not fail 
them in their hour of need. 









De 


ComMERCIAL relationships with Germany are not the 
principal causes of anti-American feeling in Central 
and South America. So Harold Callender, correspondent 
of the New York Times, 


Cultivating reveals in a long dispatch 
Pan-American from Ecuador. Conscious 
Friendship that propagandists are doing 


their part to befuddle our 
neighbors to the South, he notes also that the left group 
in that country associates American democracy with 
capitalism, while the conservative right identifies it 
with the anti-clericals who would take the schools out 
of the hands of the Church. 

One priest is quoted as pointing out in part that 
“the United States makes a great mistake in associating 
herself with the Masons here.” A Catholic European 
diplomat remarked, “The United States will never get 
anywhere in South America until it works with the 
Vatican.” 

Chere is evidence that those who are working for 
improved relationships are learning, and are sincerely 
attempting to remove sources of friction. Dr. John 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, 
disclosed that the United States Office of Education 
had begun an examination of \textbooks used in Amer- 
ican schools. This is a preparation to purge them of 
inaccuracies and prejudices concerning Latin America. 

Promising, too, are the unprecedented bookings for 
educational cruises to South America. Approximately 
four hundred students will sail for Chile and Peru 
within the next few weeks. These students and teachers 
will have an opportunity to learn something of the 
culture of the countries which will be hosts to them. 
They will come back, it is hoped, more than “good- 
willers.” They will return equipped to spread an ap- 


preciation of the knowledge they have acquired. 
Applications for THe Sicn’s Seminar to Lima are 
being received at our office here. The sailing dates 


from New York are June 6, June 20, and July 3. 

Non-Catholic scholars are showing a remarkable in- 
terest in South America. It would be encouraging to 
record a more hearty co-operation of Catholic groups. 
Perhaps next year there will be a nationwide Catholic 
alertness to the present and future advantages in these 
seminars. We are pleased to announce that Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor William Barry, Rector of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Miami Beach, Florida, has accepted an invi- 
tation to act as Spiritual Director. Long interested in 
our good neighbors to the South, Monsignor plans to 
{ly to Lima where he will conduct at least three con- 
ferences on spiritual Pan-Americanism. 


(yen 


AND 


N ever before have the American people faced a major 
crisis in their history so divided and confused as they 
are today. Opinions as to the course of action to be 
pursued range all the way 
from immediate intervention 
in the war to complete iso- 
lation. In the medley of 
varying opinions, two main 
courses of thought are evident. One is represented by 
the Administration and the other by Lindbergh and 
the America First group. 

The Administration view is that Britain is America’s 
first line of defense, that we cannot afford to let Britain 
fall. We can prevent her defeat by producing arma- 
ments for her and seeing that they are delivered. The 
Lindbergh group contends that Britain cannot win 
the war even with American help, that the United 
States cannot possibly be invaded, and that therefore 
we should concentrate on our own defense and on the 
development of our own civilization and interests in 
this hemisphere. 

It is important to remember that neither group offers 
a sure road to peace. Any course that we pursue is 
fraught with danger. The isolationists expose us to the 
danger of fighting alone, if Britain falls, against a com- 
bination of the most powerful nations on earth. The 
interventionists expose us to the danger of having to 
engage in a war which it is still possible to avoid and 
of having to enter it woefully unprepared and divided. 

The policy of the Administration at present seems 
to be to act first and then let public opinion catch up. 
This method is perilously like that of the French Gov- 
ernment in 1939. The French never realized the peril 
of their situation or their hopeless unpreparedness for 
modern war until the German armies were marching 
across France. 

In a democracy the Government must follow the 
lead of public opinion. In important matters and over 
a long period of time, it is impossible for a policy to 
succeed unless it has the approval of public opinion. 
As never before in our history it is necessary for the 
Administration to present the facts of the case to Amer- 
icans so that they can form a prudent judgment of 
the present situation. The President has sources of 
information which are not available to others. Some 
of this information is undoubtedly confidential, and 
it would not be to the public interest to reveal it. Since, 
however, it is ultimately the responsibility of the Amer- 
ican people to decide for war or peace, they should 
be given all the information necessary for making a 
decision. 


Confusion in 


Public Opinion 
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June. 1941 


Instead of trial balloons from Administration spokes- 
men, instead of recriminations and reprisals against 
those whose views differ, cannot the President take 
the American people into his confidence with an ob- 
jective appraisal of the situation we face at present? 
jt would make for unity and preparedness at a time 
when they are sorely needed. 


A strep to align the South American countries, and 
an attempt to undo some of the considerable harm 
already caused by American movies is the appointment 
of Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., as 
‘cultural ambassador to our 
good neighbors of the south- 
ern continent. At the present 
time we shall pass lightly 
over the connections and qualifications responsible for 
this honor and concentrate instead on the tremendous 
tak imposed upon him. The aim is to improve the 
role theatrical arts will play as the “principle vehicle” 
in bringing about an improved understanding. 

This is an important assignment, one not to be taken 
lightly by either our new ambassador or the industry 
itself. The careless, arrogant attitude of the past has 
done little to generate the good-neighbor policy. Art 
and culture admittedly play a secondary role in the 
production of our motion pictures. They are rarely 
allowed to interfere with the cold figures of a financial 
statement. The result of this system is all too plainly 
evident in the steady flow of smut-in-dinner-clothes 
comedies, disregard for the sanctity of marriage, and 
the disproportionate emphasis on sensuality and vulgar 
display. 

These trends are not the products of intellects intent 
on fostering decency and spreading culture. It is quite 
possible that Latin America, though its cash reserve 
and military might is inferior to ours, possesses a far 
higher standard of moral and cultural values. Our 
new ambassador has a difficult task to perform. He 
will not be able to accomplish it unless the Hollywood 
producers co-operate by making pictures that are not 
offensive to the cultural and moral standards of Latin 
Americans. 


Our Movie 
Ambassador 


Aterr to the importance of a Chicago Daily News 
Survey, the April issue of the /nierracial Review re- 
published facts which, more than a month later, have 
been confirmed by the Office 
of Production Management. 
Briefly, the charge reveals an 
artificial restriction of man 
power because of the un- 
democratic practice of barring Negroes from industries 
and from unions. Yes, the guilt falls on both manage- 
ment and labor. And the North, in this case, cannot 
shake a finger at the South. 

Reactions of questioned employers ran from “Negroes 
not allowed in this town!” to “We just never gave a 
thought to hiring them.” As for the unions—despite 
denials of their officials, the facts prove that “where 
50 per cent of the hiring was done through the union, 
no more places. went to Negroes than where the em- 
ployer was in sole control of the employment.” Not a 
strong stand for organizations that profess to have at 
heart the interests of all workingmen. 


Prejudice 
Blocks Production 
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There is a double offense here: one, of denying equal 
opportunity to all; the other, of purposély impeding 
the mobilization of skilled man power in this country. 
The Negro has given no reason to doubt his loyalty. 
One of their race expressed their position when he 
remarked, “We have enough of a handicap being black, 
without being Red too.” But this shabby, unfair treat- 
ment of a people who are willing to do their part in 
industry as well as in the services, may sow seeds of 
discontent that will bring forth bitter fruit in time 
of national distress. We have enough of a job on our 
hands in this country, without giving its enemies ex- 
cuses to make capital of the frustrations of whole 
groups of our citizens. 

Apart from any such danger, most Americans and— 
now that it has been called to their attention—most 
employers and unions will want to see an immediate 
correction of this abuse. Planes and tanks will not save 
democracy if it is not practiced by those who declare 
themselves its champions, and this is a plain case of not 
practicing what we preach. 


Tx aucuration by N.C.W.C. of Noticias Catolicas, an 
extension of its news service for Ibero-America, calls 
for congratulations. Ill will and misunderstanding 
stem mostly from ignorance. 
Knowledge of one another’s 
accomplishments, efforts, 
problems, and dangers arouse 
interest and willingness to 
be of mutual assistance. To ignore a people for whom 
we assert disinterested concern, is inexcusable. 

Such a line of thought is suggested by Rev. Dr. 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., in his discussion of Clarence 
Streit’s book, Union Now With Britain, After objecting 
vigorously to the author’s proposal because of the im- 
plied surrender of national powers, Father Walsh con- 
demned the union theory because it would exclude the 
nations of Latin America from the group of “nuclear 
units” in the proposed inter-country organization. 

He was eminently right in terming this arbitrary 
exclusion “appalling ignorance as well as_ political 
gaucherie”’; and in noting that, at a time when rela- 
tions between the United States and Latin America are 
better than they have been since 1903, Mr. Streit casts 
“an incendiary intimation of cultural inferiority that 
might well upset the amity between the Americas.” 

Too much progress has been made to be exposed tu 
the risk of theorists. No greater mistake could be made 
than to invite a deserved rebuff from Latin Americans 
by promoting such a scheme as Mr. Streit’s. A superior- 
ity approach to the cultured nations of South America 
is a suicidal formula for Ibero-American relations. 


A Right and a 
Wrong Approach 


D urine the civil war in Spain some of the democracies 
united with Red ‘Russia in opposing the Nationalist 
Government of Spain. Since the end of that war they 
have consistently opposed 
Franco. The press of the 
democratic countries has be- 
labored him at every oppor- 
tunity. Some writers seem 
almost regretful that Spain has heroically resisted 
formidable Nazi and Fascist pressure to join the Axis. 
They would quite evidently be relieved if Franco would 


Spain and the 
Democratic Press 
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only succumb to Axis force so that they could cry 
out, “I told you so.” 

The New York Times, in an article in its issue of 
May 11, hit a new low in what can hardly be described 
otherwise than as malicious calumny. In describing 
present conditions in Spain (not the Red Spain of a few 
years ago), the article declares: “Jails are jammed with 
prisoners, and the country is going through an era of 
terror. Every day some prisoners are sent before the 
firing squad, and of those who are liberated many 
disappear. Tortures are inflicted on women and men, 
before the eyes of their parents or children, to obtain 
confessions of political crimes. A current torture is 
the application of electrodes on the breasts of women. 
Whoever is called to the Seguridad is considered lost, 
for there is no telling if and when he may be released.” 
The writer is an obscure Frenchman named Rene 
Batigne, described by the editor as an “economist who 
knows Spain well.” No proofs are given, but to the 
editor of the “News of the Week in Review” in the 
Vew York Times no proof is ever needed of any asser- 
tions that are hostile to the Spanish Nationalists. This 
is a sample of journalism at its lowest ebb. 


Time, well known for its hostility to Nationalist 
Spain, joined the chorus of hate in its issue of April 
©) with an accusation that the Protestants in Spain 
are being persecuted. It is 
charged that practically all 
Protestant church services 
have been forbidden and 
nearly all Protestant schools 
closed. Some 20 pastors have had to flee into exile for 
fear of execution. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society's Madrid depository was raided by the police, 
and 110,000 copies of its Bible in Spanish were con- 
fiscated. 

[hese charges are made by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, 
\merican Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 
Similar accusations were made by Missionary Percy J. 
Fuffard to Britain’s Spanish Gospel Mission. This is 
all the evidence that Time produces. 

Fortunately, we now have an official denial of these 
charges by the Spanish Government. In answer to a 
request for information, the Government replied by 
cable to Spanish authorities in this country, under date 
of May 2: “Officially discredit fabulous story on re- 
ligious persecution of Protestants in Spain. All of it 
is ridiculous idea.” 

Rumors have often been circulated of the persecu- 
tion of Protestants and Jews in Spain, but up to the 
present time not a single case of such persecution has 
been proved. The demand for such stories seems to be 
creating the supply. 


Protestants 
in Spain 


We Americans are justly proud of our democratic 
form of government and would make any sacrifice to 
preserve it. We are especially alive to its benefits when 
we compare our own happy 
condition with that of mil- 
lions in the totalitarian 
countries whose lot is little 
better than that of slaves. 
Che reaction to totalitarianism in all its forms is so 
great at present that there is a real danger that we 


In Search of a 


Middle Way 
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shall come to regard our own democratic form of goy. 
ernment as something of a divine institution come 
down from heaven in all its pertection. That would be 
bad enough in itself, but it would be worse if we wer 
ever to yield to the fanatical impulse to impose the 
blessings of democracy on those unsuited to it or who 
simply do not want it. There were evidences of this 
fanaticism during and after the last war.’ 

Democracy as we understand it has never worked 
well in many of the nations of Central and South Amer 
ica. Indeed, it does not seem suited to the Latin tem. 
perament. It was anything but a success in Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. Even in France, where it did much better 
than in the other Latin countries, it was subject to 
constant and grave abuses. 

In Germany, too, democracy proved unsuited to the 
temperament of the people. The Weimar Republic with 
its democratic Constitution was at first hailed as the 
longed-for means of redeeming Germany from the 
tyranny of the Kaisers. In 1919 it was supported. by 
25,723,000 votes and opposed by only 4,667,000. In the 
last free election in Germany, before voting became a 
matter of voting “Ja” or suffering the consequences, the 
German people cast 13,314,000 votes for the Democratic 
Front and 21,337,000 for the totalitarian parties. 

If State absolutism is not established more firmly by 
a victory of the totalitarian powers over Britain, per 
haps it will be possible to find a middle way that will 
be suitable to the temperament and needs of those 
peoples now suffering the tyranny of absolute dictators. 
That middle way may be found in the corporatism 
practiced in Portugal under the rule of Dr. Salazar. 
Portugal is offering a great lesson in well-balanced gov- 


ernment to the modern world, but few seem to pay 
heed. 


W Henever wealthy persons obtain a_ declaration 
of nullity of marriage from the Tribunal of the Sacred 
Roman Rota, one hears cynical and oft-repeated in- 
sinuations that it is easily 
understandable in view of 
their wealth. Such remarks 
often come from Catholics 
—and from them they are 
wholly unpardonable in view of the fact that the in- 
formation which would correct these false notions is 
published and is easily accessible to all. 

The report for the year 1940, as published by the 
N.C.W.C. News Service, shows that the Rota declared 
nullity of marriage in only about one-fourth of the 
cases that came before it. It gave decisions in 76 cases 
which involved the question of nullity of marriage. In 
21 cases the Tribunal declared the nullity of the mar- 
riage, and in 55 cases it affirmed the validity of the 
marriage. Of the 76 cases heard, 31 were considered 
without the payment of any fee, because the applicants 
were unable to afford the costs of the proceedings. In 
these cases, eleven decisions of nullity were granted, 
while in the other 20 cases the validity of the marriage 
was upheld. The eleven decrees of nullity issued in the 
free cases were more than half of all such decisions 
made by the Tribunal of the Rota in the year 1940. 

When the facts are easily available to all, it is 
difficult to understand why the canard continues that 
money will buy declarations of nullity. 
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Canadian pastoral. Although a belligerent, the 
havoc of war is far removed from Canada 


Lanada 


at War 


By FREDERICK BIRCHALL 


a the outcome of the 
present conflict, into which Canada 
voluntarily entered with a unanim- 
ity rare in her history, she will 
emerge from it a far greater nation 
than she was before she embarked 
upon it. Already she is playing a 
larger réle in shaping the course taken 
by the associated British Common- 
wealths than her 11 million popu- 
lation would seem to justify. There 
is reason for this. Of them all she 
is in a position of greatest security. 
While yielding no whit of her loyalty 
to Great Britain, she has come closer 
to the United States and, thanks to 
the Monroe Doctrine, she is avow- 
edly under its protection. 


To kinsfolk in Britain, Canada has 
become a veritable haven of peace 
and safety, far removed from the 
perils which beset all Europe in this 
age of conscienceless aggression and 
brutal dictatorship, yet nearest to 
home of all the regions ruled by the 
Empire’s wandering sons and of them 
all most like the homeland. Britons 
are sending their women and their 
children to this blessed realm of 
peace to the fullest extent that gov- 
ernment and the scarcity of shipping 
space permits. After the war there 
is certain to be an even greater in- 
flux. Canada will no longer have to 
lament a slimness of population or 
lack of capital. 
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Even now Canadian industry and 
resources are expanding to a degree 
undreamed of in peace time. Ameri- 
can capital is pouring in. Still more, 
strangely enough, is coming from 
refugees driven out of continental 
Europe who had foresight enough to 
envision the chaos ahead and send 
out enough of their cash to insure 
them a new start in another land. 
Throughout Eastern Canada factor- 
ies for special types of textiles, pot- 
tery, glassware, wood products have 
sprung into being under the owner- 
ship of Czechs, Belgians, Poles, and 
other fugitives. All this is wholly 
apart from huge new chemical and 
armament plants which will be 
turned to other purposes after their 
war use is over. 

Meantime, Canadians of all ranks 
and classes are throwing themselves 
into the war effort with a fervor and 
unanimity scarcely conceivable here. 
There are no Fifth Columnists at 
large in Canada. The few there were 
are safe in concentration camps, as 
are a large number of the prisoners 
of war whom Great Britain found 
it inconvenient to keep at home. 
They are comfortably housed, well 
fed, and perform a modicum of use- 
ful labor to keep them healthy, for 
which they are well paid. 

There are also no doubting Thom- 
ases. Throughout the breadth of 
the land the American inquirer will 
find a universal confidence in ulti- 
mate victory which permits no doubt. 
Canada, east and west, French-speak- 
ing and English-settled provinces 
alike, is all out for a triumph over 
the foe and sure that it will be won. 
Of the quarter million Canadians in 
active military service abroad or pre- 
paring to go overseas, all are volun- 
teers. The draft has been legalized 
for home defense alone. 

This Canadian war unity can be 
attributed to two causes: wise states- 
manship and true spiritual leader- 
ship. It was not so in the last war 
when, against the advice of the 
Church and French-Canadian politi- 
cal leaders, conscription was adopted 
for the whole Dominion and forcibly 
imposed on the Province of Quebec. 
No such mistake has been made this 
time. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King is a shrewd statesman with a 
keen insight into the psychology of 
his diversified population. From the 
beginning, with the backing of that 
equally understanding Quebec lead- 
er, the Right Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
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he has stood fast against compulsory 
overseas service, with the result that 


Quebec is solidly behind the Prime 
Minister this time. 

But an even greater factor, in 
Eastern Canada especially, where the 
population is overwhelmingly and 
devoutly Catholic, has been the great 


influence of the Church itself. In the 
eastern provinces, the people look 


for leadership to their spiritual ad- 
visers. The excesses of Nazism have 
left those advisers, despite their love 
of peace and hatred of war, no al- 
ternative but to declare for fighting 


Hitlerism to a finish. Nowhere in 
the world did His Holiness the late 
Pope’s bitter characterization of the 
swastika—‘‘that cross which is not 
the Cross of Christ’—when it was 
paraded before churches in Rome, 
evoke a stronger echo than in Can- 
Cold-blooded disregard of the 
later appeals of the present Pope for 

measure of mercy to helpless 
civilian populations also did not pass 


unnoted there. And now the sys- 
tematic looting of France has stirred 
French Canada. 

French-speaking Canadians have 


not been closely akin to republican 
France. That was the France which, 
after the Revolution, abandoned 
them. It was that France also which 
banished the religious orders and 
tolerated agnosticism to a degree re- 


pugnant to pious Canadians. So the 
allegiance of French Canadians has 
been solely to Canada, with a kind 
memory for the old France of the 
fleur-de-lys. Nevertheless, blood is 
biood and the plight of the France 
of Pétain under Nazi domination 
could not but arouse French Cana- 
dian sympathy. Every item of news 
from French territory has deepened 
Canadian hatred of Hitler and all 
his works. When the Vatican radio 
broadcast recently, without comment, 
the banishment of the Bishops of 
Strasbourg and Metz with their 
Vicars-General, the closing of Stras- 
bourg Cathedral to religious services, 
the transmogrification of former 
Catholic newspapers into Nazi or- 
gans, the ousting of 20,000 Catholics, 
including 60 priests, from Alsace, 
and the disbanding of all Catholic 
organizations including the famous 
Caritas, army recruiting in Quebec 
rose. In that province attacks upon 
the Church bring prompt reprisal. 

No one has voiced the deep feel- 
ing in French Canada on these sub- 
jects more clearly than His Emin- 
ence Rodrique Cardinal Villeneuve, 
O.M.I., primate of all Canada. At a 
great demonstration in honor of the 
Sacred Heart at Quebec he said: 

“As a persecuting and sacrilegious 
potentate, murderer of children and 
women, Hitler represents the felony 
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Canadian women do their part in preparing munitions for shipment abroad 
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and the very organization of eyjl, 
His adversaries and victims represent 
patriotism and right. We must loud. 
ly proclaim, to the face of the world, 
and more so to the adorable Sacra. 
ment of the Divine Heart, that the 
flag of the allied armies is our flag, 
The Church does not bless war, but 
it blesses the sword of those who are 
using it for good. Our allies, by 
treaty, by blood, by tongue, and by 
political solidarity, have the right to 
count on our wishes, on our prayers, 
and even on our sacrifices, to insure 
their victory. Religion gives us a 
sacred right to be supernaturally de- 
voted to the cause of our Allies.” 

Again, at a solemn Votive Mass 
for victory in the cathedral at Mon- 
treal; His Eminence said: 

“Truly, we are not in favor of war. 
But can we, without emotion, see 
Christian civilization perish? Can 
we be indifferent to the reappear- 
ance in the world of the rule of bar- 
barism? Can we look with dry eyes 
upon the destruction of so many na- 
tions that we love and to which we 
are bound in so many ways? Can we 
observe without terror the dreadful 
power which threatens by its hate 
and its blows the entire family of 
nations ruled by our common sov- 
ereign? Can we count unmoved the 
steel wings of our enemies hurling 
their bombs on cities and killing 
innocent people? Can we see on the 
horizon the waters of the sea red 
from their fires, the ships going 
down, famine menacing the world 
and war reaching almost to our own 
shores? Can we see all these things 
without rising with one accord to 
meet force with force, to make a 
defense against the attack, to place 
justice before iniquity, to fight for 
victory against these conquering ad- 
vances which must be stopped and 
sent back at all costs if civilization 
and Christianity are to survive? 

“That is why we desire victory. 
And because we, the descendants of 
France, that eldest daughter of the 
Church, are praying today; because, 
at the request of our Bishops and 
our political leaders, we have already 
prayed and many have fasted and 
regretted their sins; because in the 
lands of oppressed peoples so many 
prayers have been uttered and so 
many tears shed in the secret of their 
Yearts and in their temples; because 
our enemies try to face the Divine 
might by defiance or blasphemy; be- 
cause, despite our faults and our 
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errors and despite the faults and er- 
rors of our allies, a breath of Chris- 
tian regeneration has fallen upon us 
and them; because of this we have 
the right to ask with confidence and 
to expect with hope the victory 
which God in His power always 
seizes from the enemies of those who 
have faith in Him. 

“Yes, we ask for the victory of our 
armies. We ask for the victory of 
our arms for peoples, crushed by 
defeat, who in the midst of their 
mourning and of the smoking ruins 
of their cities, are waiting for our 
victory so that they may breathe and 
live again: Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
Holland, Rumania; and I may say, 
Italy, the real Italy; but above all 
France. The France we have always 
loved and whose patriotism we con- 
tinue to admire with its unflinching 
courage, is overcome for a moment, 
but not beaten. 

“We respect that noble and ven- 
erable old man who with a careful 
hand, and without wavering, guides 
the destiny of the nation of our 
fathers and for which our hearts 
always beat. We admire her sons who 
were thrown on the shores of Eng- 
land where they hope gloriously to 
raise their swords again. We admire 
no less the people of proud Albion, 
so strong, sO courageous, so tena- 
cious, and so indestructible, which is 
giving to the universe its greatest 
lesson of patriotic resistance known 
to history. 

“And we thank our great neigh- 
boring republic for associating itself 
with generosity and gallantry in our 
defense of human liberty. With grat- 
itude we salute its valorous Presi- 
dent. If we ask for victory it is to 
clear the way for justice and for 
peace. A just and lasting peace, a 
peace with other nations, without 
hate or mistrust. A peace in a well- 
ordered and equitable society in 
which egotism will give way to the 
cult of right and human virtue. A 
peace between classes through neces- 
sary economic adjustments. A peace 
in which not numbers but the good 
of the community and respect for 
the minority will determine the 
leaders.” 

With such leadership it is not un- 
natural that the first regiment to 
reach full strength in Canada after 
war was declared was French-Can- 
adian. That regiment with two others 
is now on guard in Britain. Other 


French Canadians are serving with 
regiments bearing British names, 
particularly in the Black Watch. In 
Quebec there are sufficient reserves 
to reinforce these overseas units, and 
three other regiments have been mo- 
bilized. About go per cent of the 
men serving in the Royal Canadian 
Navy are of French extraction; 
thousands more have offered them- 
selves for the Air Force. 

Canada is united and all out for 
victory. What has a united Canada 
accomplished, and what is it plan- 
ning for the immediate future? Bear 
in mind that it is no light task for 
a nation of only 11 million, wholly 
devoted to peace, to transform itself, 
overnight as it were, into a nation 
all out for war. Yet what has that 
nation done? 

A quarter of a million men are 
now serving in Canada’s armed 
forces abroad and training for serv- 
ice at home. In terms of our own 
population that would be the equiv- 
alent of an armed strength of two 
and three-quarter millions here. Be- 
yond this, the entire youth of the 
nation is registered for home defense 
and 170,000 are now taking 4 months’ 
training, to be replaced by new 
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trainees when their term is up. 
When war was declared Canada had 
a permanent force of 4,500 men and 
a non-permanent militia of 55,000. 

At the outbreak of war Canada 
had a navy of 13 small vessels and 
a naval strength of 3,600 men. Today 
she has more than 200 vessels manned 
by 17,500 men besides a large num- 
ber of Canadians serving in the 
British Navy. By March 1942, there 
will be more than 400 ships and 
some 27,000 men. Canada is building 
destroyers, mine sweepers, patrol 
boats, and corvettes, these last to be 
used in convoy service. 

The size of the Air Force is a 
military secret, but it is many times 
as large as it was at the outbreak 
of war and 35,000 more men will be 
added in the coming year. The Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan, framed in September 1939, is 
now turning out thousands of pilots, 
gunners, and air observers annually 
at twice the rate originally planned. 
It has more than 100 air fields and 
more than 70 training schools in 
operation and is costing one billion 
dollars, of which Canada supplies 
65 per cent as well as 80 per cent of 
the students. Canadians in the Air 


Public Information photo 


His Eminence Rodrique Cardinal Villeneuve, 
spiritual leader of French Canadian Catholics 
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Force squadrons now overseas and 
in the Royal Air Force have already 
brought down more than 200 enemy 
pianes. 
coast to coast, Canadian 
factories have been turned to war 
work either wholly or in part. New 
factories have been built and old 
ones expanded. For this purpose the 
Canadian and British Governments 
together have underwritten capital 
idvances of 400 million dollars.. Be- 
een 330,000 and 350,000 additional 
nen have been absorbed into indus- 
Thousands more are being 
rained in technical schools; 80,000 

ill be available for war work this 
year. Strikes have been negligible. 
When they have occurred, they have 
been promptly adjusted. An example 
was a recent strike in a Hamilton 
steel plant. A conciliation board 
drew up a plan of settlement. The 
management refused to accept it. 
Che Government sent in a controller 
to take charge. Next morning the 
workers were back and the plant 
was produc ing. 

Canada is building ships—120 mil- 
lion dollars worth. For the first time 
she is now producing aircraft at the 
rate of 40 weekly and has already 
1,300. She is building 
land and naval heavy guns and the 
latest types of mortars, anti-aircraft, 
and anti-tank guns. She has 19 plants 
for chemicals and explosives in pro- 
duction, one of them the largest in 
he Empire. She is making armor 
plate (also for the first time), bombs, 
grenades, army transport vehicles, 
and has already produced tanks for 
test purposes. They will soon be roll- 
ing out in quantities. 

Financially, Canadian sacrifices 
have been great, and they will be 
ereater. This year’s budget devotes 
between 35 and 4o per cent of the 
entire national income to war pur- 
War expenditures this year 
are estimated at $1,450,000, nearly 
twice as much as was spent last year. 
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In addition, by repatriating Can- 
adian securities held in Britain and 
in other ways, she is lending Britain 


between 800 million and goo mil- 
lion dollars. What this means is that 
on the ratio of our own national 
income Canada’s direct war expendi- 
tures would amount to almost 35 
billion dollars and her aid to Britain 
to something over 15 billion dollars 
more 

Canadian taxes cover a far wider 
field than our own and the income 


taxes are far more severe. For the 
current. year personal income taxes 
will begin at 15 per cent on the first 
thousand dollars of net taxable in- 
come. A married Canadian without 
dependents earning $1,500 a year 
will pay $75; one earning $5,000 will 
surrender $1,000; the recipient of 
$10,000 income will sacrifice $3,080; 
a plutocrat with $50,000 income will 
pay $26,965, and one having an in- 
come of $100,000 will give up $61,875 
of it. Canada is trying to “pay as you 
go” for the war. 

She is straining every nerve to win 
it. No sacrifice is considered too great 
to achieve that end. That is why she 
puts so much hope in the coming of 
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though snow still lingered on th 
hills of Quebec, down in the vall 

the buds on maple, larch, and linden 
were opening in the sunshine. The 
gold crosses of the village church 
and the red and brown roofs of the 
houses gleamed through soft gray 
mist of twig and feathery green 
which is the harbinger of full leaf 
And. everywhere, amid the Lauren. 
tians, down the Gaspé and through. 
out the hills of Notre Dame, from 
Blanc Sablon to Lake Temiscaming, 
there has been a great bustle of 
preparation, of tourist cabins being 
opened, window boxes coming out at 
the hospitable auberges and a gen. 
eral tidying up for the tourist influx, 





American tourists this year. She 
trusts they will come in thousands, 
spend freely, and she promises good 
value for the dollars they leave with 
her. 

Canada is a country esteemed by 
Americans as a good neighbor with 
ideals and sympathies akin to their 
own and held by them in still more 
affectionate regard as a land of joy- 
ous holidays and wholesome outdoor 
life. Vacation prospects~in Canada 
are of importance in the United 
States. It is satisfactory, therefore, to 
be able to report that this year they 
are good. 

Especially in Eastern Canada. A 
full fortnight ahead of normal, al- 


: : International photo 
Canadian sailors about to take over American destroyers transferred to Britain 


The American visitor will find 
this, superficially, the same Canada 
that he has always known. Rivers, 
lakes, mountains, the great cities, 
and the picturesque little villages 
are as well ordered and as peaceful 
as they ever were. The people are as 
kindly and as hospitable, the scen- 
ery and the sport as delightful. Yet 
looking a little deeper, and espe- 
cially if he talks intimately with 
Canadians—they will be only too 
willing to talk—the visitor will sense 
a change. A new Canada, a nation 
stronger, more resourceful and more 
determined to play a part in the 
new world now developing has been 
born. It has been born of the war. 
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STALIN AGAIN 
FREES 
AN AGGRESSUR 


By HALLETT ABEND 


Acme Photos 


Above: Yosuke Matsuoka, Premier of Japan, 
who recently concluded a neutrality agree- 
ment between his country and Soviet 
Russia. Left: Emperor Hirohito (on 








































































i cidiitc of such ominous por- 
tent to American interests in the Far 
East as the agreement made between 
Japan’s Premier, Yosuke Matsuoka, 
and Josef Stalin, head of the U. S. 
S. R., has occurred since September 
of last year when Japan openly 
joined the Axis Powers. 

The new Russo-Japanese pact, un- 
der which each nation pledges itself 
to neutrality in case the other be- 
comes involved with any third power 
or powers, relieves Japan of the ne- 
cessity of keeping the enormous 
forces in the far north of Asia, where 
they have been immobilized for years 
because of fear of a Russian attack. 
Not only has Japan kept the pick of 
her regular army in Manchukuo and 


Korea, together with the best of her 
artillery, but she has kept hundreds 
of airplanes in Manchukuo, on Sag- 
halien Island, and at air bases in 
northern Japan, for there was a 


constant dread of an attack from 
Vladivostok where Russia has long 
had more than 7oo long-range 
bombers mobilized. In addition, a 
number of powerful units of the 
Japanese fleet could not be detached 
from duty in the far north, because 
Russia has maintained a formidable 
and ever growing number of sub- 
marines, destroyers, and small tor- 
pedo boats in and near Vladivostok. 

The agreement recently made at 
Moscow leaves Japan free to attack 
the British or Netherlands posses- 
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white 


horse) reviewing Japanese troops 


sions in Malaya and in the East 
Indies, and also gives the Japanese 
fleet greatly increased strength and 
mobility if the United States decides 
to take any action in the waters of 
southeast Asia, either in open aid to 
the attacked democracies, to protect 
our position in the Philippines, or 
to protect trade routes for vital ship- 
ments of tin, rubber, quinine, and 
other materials which come only 
from those distant areas. 

Stalin, by his 1939 agreement with 
Hitler, gave Germany and Italy vir- 
tually a free hand in western Europe 
and northern Africa. Now, by free- 
ing Japan from fear of attack from 
Vladivostok, or across the frontiers 
of Manchukuo, he has given another 
aggressor member of the Axis group 
freedom of action and expansion. 
Many observers believe that his 
long-range policy is thus to help 
spread the areas of war, in the belief 
that at the end of hostilities all con- 
testants will be so impoverished and 
exhausted that Russia, by having 
kept out of the fight, will be the one 
victor—the one power left in the 
world to demand spoils and terms 
without fear of refusal or resistance. 

Events in the Far East show more 
and more conclusively that Japan 
deserves well of her European Axis 
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ends. Today, because of Japanese 
uneuvers and threats, Great Britain 
; upward of 160,000 men, immense 
tillery reserves, and more than 
00 war planes immobilized in 
ngapore and up the Malay Penin- 
ula 
Collectively this constitutes a force 
f formidable strength. Had it not 
been kept in British Malaya to meet 
expected Japanese thrust,. this 
eat force, or most of it, could have 
used in the campaign in 
or could in the immediate 
used in North Africa to 
help protect Egypt and the Suez 
Canal from the expected German- 
Italian attack. If this force were 
available for use in those areas it 
ight well turn the tables against 

\xis there, or could probably 
make the expected attack so crip- 
pling to the enemy that there would 
\xis strength left for an as- 
sault upon England itself. 

Another indirect way in which 
Japan has been and still is of great 
issistance to her Axis partners is that 

nenacing attitude serves to keep 
n than two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can fleet in the Pacific Ocean, based 
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on Hawaii. Now that the United 
States is continually extending the 
of virtual convoying of supply 
ships for Britain ever eastward across 

\tlantic toward Germany's de- 
clared blockade zones, it is evident 


that if more of our ships could be 
transferred into the Atlantic this sys- 
ould be made infinitely more 
effective. Under present conditions, 
in can justly claim a share of 
dit every time a German torpedo 
bomber sinks in the Atlantic a 
laden with the output of 
American factories—an output de- 
d specifically to aid Britain. 
Radical elements in the Japanese 
A) are evidently purposely being 
given a free hand to excite the popu- 
l the United States and 
Britain—a sure sign that Japan now 
f freed from the menace of a 
attack if she becomes in- 
in hostilities with this coun- 
On the last day of April, a con- 
vention of more than 5,000 persons 
from all parts of the country met in 
Tokyo, under the auspices of the 
ultra-nationalistic society called the 
[o-Ho-Kai. At this assemblage a 
ition was unanimously passed 
“demanding the prompt execution 
of policies to attain security in the 
South Seas.” Another resolution 


igainst 


Russian 


reso 


called for a “defiant strengthening 
of national policy toward America 
and England.” 

In many countries an assemblage 
of this kind might have only small 
importance, but in Japan there can 
be no convention or public gather- 
ing of any kind without official sanc- 
tion. This Tokyo meeting was called 
by the extremist wing of the Army, 
which in turn dictates to the Cabi- 
net. 

Japan feels, rightly or wrongly, 
that now is her time to strike for 
absolute domination of the Far East. 
There are two lines of argument 
which have resulted in this convic- 
tion. The first is that if she strikes 
against England in Malaya and 
Burma she will help to make a Ger- 
man victory easier in the Egypt-Suez 
sector, and that therefore a grateful 
Germany will grant Japan ascend- 
ancy in the Dutch and British pos- 
sessions and colonies in or adjacent 
to the southeast of Asia. The other 
argument is to the effect that the 
United States, in its anxiety to give 
full output of our factories to aid 
Britain, will scrupulously avoid be- 
coming involved in war with Japan, 
because such a war would force us 
to retain the major portion of our 
armament and airplane production 
for our own immediate use. 

Coincident with this is a “now 
or never” feeling, widely spread 
throughout Japan, to the effect that 
an attack upon Singapore and a sev- 
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erance of Britain’s sea lanes to Ays. 
tralia will assure a British defeat, 
and that if Japan waits too long to 
act, the output of our factories will 
be sufficient both for Britain’s needs 
and to supply our own Army and 
Navy if we become involved in war, 

In the far south of what Japan 
now calls “Greater East Asia,” prepa- 
rations both diplomatic and material 
are practically completed. Already 
Japanese planes have the use of six 
bases in French Indo-China, and 
Siam will not refuse her the use of 
bases in Thailand which are even 
closer to Rangoon and Singapore 
than those in the French territory, 
Indeed Thailand is even now pre. 
paring new air fields—under the di- 
rection of Japanese engineers, of 
course. 

Many persons argue that Japan 
cannot attack Singapore because of 
the great distance of that British 
naval base and island fortress from 
Japan itself. They forget that Japan 
has owned Formosa for more than 
40 years, and has two very large and 
strong naval bases there. Farther 
south, she has held Hainan Island 
for more than two years, and the 
Spratley Islands still farther south 
for almost as long. These places are 
not technically part of the Japanese 
Empire, but they have been in Jap- 
anese naval and military possession 
long enough to have been converted 
into very valuable bases from which 
to push southward without risking 





Student-sailors on a training ship of the Japanese mer- 
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chant marine using modern distance-measuring instruments 
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along line of communications north- 
ward to Japan itself. 

As to the long-drawn-out war be- 
tween Japan and China, which will 
ge the beginning of its fifth year 
on July 7, there seems to be no 
immediate intention on the part of 
the Japanese militarists to try to 
push the issue to an early conclusion. 

apanese military and political 
leaders feel that in spite of continu- 
ing American loans and credits to 
China, the Chinese regime of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek will either col- 
lapse, or, if Axis victories continue 
on a great scale, that a group of 
“appeasers” will gain control at 
Chungking and make the best com- 
promise peace that can be attained 
wih Tokyo and with the Wang 
Ching-wei puppet set-up at Nanking. 

These hopeful Japanese say that 
England obviously can no longer 
give China important material or 
financial assistance, and since they 
are counting on early open hostili- 
ties against the United States, they 
envision sinking or capturing all 
cargo ships which may attempt to 
take war supplies for Chiang Kai-shek 
over the long sea lanes from our 
western coast to Rangoon, for sub- 
sequent shipment over the Burma 
Highway. If necessary Japan can for- 
mally declare war against China at 
any time, and thereby legalize a 
blockade of all routes to China. 
Soviet aid to the Chiang Kai-shek 
government has never been of prime 
military importance, and it is a mat- 
ter of more or less indifference to 
Japan whether this continues or not. 
For a time the Soviet sent China 
scores of bombing and fighting 
planes, but the tension on the Rus- 
sian western borders has cut such 
consignments to an unimportant 
scale. 

It is doubtful if Japanese hopes 
of a Chinese collapse or of Chung- 
king becoming dominated by “ap- 
peasers” are soundly justified. So 
long as Britain survives as a vital 
fighting power, and so long as the 
United States does not adopt an iso- 
lationist policy, so long will China 
continue to fight against the invader. 
Japanese leaders do not seem to real- 
we that the war with China ceased 
to be a “private war” in September 
of 1940. From July 7, 1937, when 
fighting began near the Marco Polo 
Bridge, in the vicinity of Peking, 
until Japan signed the Axis Pact last 
September, the Sino-Japanese strug- 
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Russian Foreign Minister Molotov signs the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality 
Pact in the presence of a group including Josef Stalin and Yosuke Matsuoka 


gle was, technically at least, an af- 
fair between those two nations only. 
When Japan formally joined Ger- 
many and Italy in an alliance of 
aggressor nations, the Sino-Japanese 
war became part of the general 
world struggle, and will not be set- 
tled until the world-wide contest 
comes to an end. 

Japan must now stand or fall with 
her European allies. She cannot 
adopt any policy which runs con- 
trary to the policies of Germany 
and Italy, for if she did so, and if 
Hitler and Mussolini finally domi- 
nate Europe and Africa, they could 
and doubtless would deny Japan any 
important share in world loot. 

The Far East is always furnishing 
“mysteries,” and the latest of these 
is Stalin’s ban against the shipment 
of any kind of war supplies eastward 
or westward across Russia’ and 
Siberia. ‘This is extremely important 
to both Germany and Japan. Both 
countries have had surplus supplies 
of certain manufactured articles and 
raw materials that the other lacked, 
and there has been an enormous and 
growing interchange of tonnage over 
the trans-Siberian Railway. Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Dairen, and Shanghai 
have been busy ports handling cargo 
to and fro, and much material osten- 
sibly purchased by Japan has found 


its way to Germany. The British 
Navy, or what’s left of it in the 
Pacific, could take no blockading 
measures against this traffic because 
outwardly the cargoes were destined 
for Japan, or for the Japanese armies 
in Manchukuo or in China. But 
there is direct rail connection be- 
tween Dairen and Berlin and even 
between Shanghai and Berlin. 

Here again the Kremlin seems to 
be playing a double game, probably 
designed to hinder the fighting 
power of those very countries to 
which Stalin has given a free hand 
by agreements specifying neutrality 
or by agreements providing for eco- 
nomic co-operation. 

With the coming of summer there 
is every probability of hostilities in 
the Far East spreading far beyond 
the Asiatic mainland itself and be- 
yond the Chinese-owned islands off 
the coast of that mainland. So far 
only China and French Indo-China 
have experienced actual Japanese in- 
vasion, while Thailand is now under- 
going “peaceful penetration.” The 
Japanese are famous as opportunists, 
and imagine that the world situation 
of today grants them a heaven-sent 
opportunity to create that vast East 
Asiatic Empire that their leaders 
have dreamed and talked about for 
nearly two decades. 
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He spoke between gasps. “Brady, 
sir. Bill Brady.” 

“How did this start?” 

“Just foolin’,” he said. Bleeding 
and beaten, he tried to grin. “We 
was eatin’ my lunch,” he explained. 

Then a girl was giving him books. 
Camilla Leigh-Rand, my colleague’s 
daughter; a sturdy, slim child, big 
frightened eyes in a small pale face. 
And a sudden wide smile, that was 
not for me. “I’ve got sandwiches in 
the car,” she said. 

I saw nothing in that to report 
to her father. Never to me an emo- 
tional stimulant, a sandwich. 

The trouble ended, as campus 
storms do, with the dean’s thunder. 
At midyear Stevens flunked out and 
transferred to Butte Tech. Brady 
stayed with us, earning C’s and Var- 
sity letters. Another athlete. Not a 
boy of whom I was especially aware 
until April. This last April when 
he and Camilla were seniors. 

A sunny late afternoon. Leigh- 
Rand and I strolled across the 
campus, contentedly talking shop; 
discussing our seniors; twenty hop- 
ing to teach, and openings, possibly, 
for ten. 

“And Camilla?” I asked. “What 
will she do?” 

Leigh-Rand answered easily. “I'll 
send her east.” 

Leigh-Rand has private means. A 
handsome widower, with cropped 
brown curls, with a mild brown eye 
on the president's chair, and a voice 
that remembers Harvard. Explain- 
ing cheerfully now, “Camilla will be 
marrying one day.” He shrugged 
tweed shoulders. “No one for her 
here.” 

“Heads!” someone called, and 
white flashed between us, close to 
Rand’s curls. A baseball. It struck 
beyond us and bounded away. 

On the ballfield students were 


cheering, and a runner was circling 
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the bases, a rusty red head moving 
fast. We watched him run home. 

“Brady,” I said. “Our Varsity 
pitcher.” 

Leigh-Rand nodded. “He’s been 
at the house,” he said. And smiling, 
“One of Camilla’s attendant swains. 
Since they’ve seen us,” he added, 
“we might watch for awhile.” 

So we did; in the stands by third 
base, and above massed students; the 
frats and sororities united for once. 
For the frats were playing the barbs, 
the non-fraternity men. An unequal 
contest. For all the good athletes 
joined frats. Excepting Bill Brady, 
who had not been asked his fresh- 
man year, and then had said, “No.” 
Impolitely. 

Beside me, Leigh-Rand was ask- 
ing, “Is not that my Camilla? There 
with the barbs by first base? But it 
can’t be!” 

But it was. She was waving to us. 
Leigh-Rand waved his pipe. I lifted 
my hat. And Leigh Rand said, “But 
she’s on the wrong side!” 

“She seems content,’ I answered 
dryly, and looked again at the game. 

With two out and a runner on 
third, some wag in the crowd began 
ragging Morris Pratt who played at 
third base for the barbs. A loud 
voice told Morris to pull in his ears, 
so the game could be seen. And en- 
couraged by laughter, called, “Big 
Ears! Big Ears!” 

Morris Pratt pretended not to 
hear; twitching his cap, slapping 
his glove, crouching professionally. 
While the chant grew in volume, 
“Big Ears! Big Ears!” 

Brady pitched, and the batter hit 
a slow grounder to Morris. He 
rushed in to meet it, and fell with 
it, scrambled to his feet, and threw 
the ball with seeming care and great 
force, into the first base bleachers. 

“He tripped on his ears,” a de- 
lighted voice bawled. And after the 
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cheering, the chant rose again, “Big 
Ears! Big Ears!” 

Scowling, Brady walked over to 
Morris, who was kneeling, tying a 
shoelace, or pretending to. The 
bawling stopped; everyone listened 
to hear Brady’s rebuke. Brady said, 
“Relax, kid.” But that wasn’t all. 
He jerked a thumb toward the 
crowd below us, a contemptuous 
gesture. And I heard him distinctly. 
“Go get that—” I prefer to report 
that he said dastard. 

With a sheepish grin Morris shook 
his head. As Brady turned back to 
the box, the bawling began again, 
triumphant and loud. “Big Ears! Big 
Ears!" Brady stopped, looked into 
the stand, locating the voice; tossed 
aside his glove and walked toward 
it. He was smiling a little, but I 
knew that smile; across four years 
was suddenly remembering it. Brady 
had reached the stand, had one hand 
on the rail to vault into the crowd, 
when I rose. Shouted down to him, 
clearly and sternly, “No, Brady! No 
fisticuffs!” 

He heard. He looked up. A hard 
young face, fierce blue eyes that 
found mine. And the freckles, that 
widened at last with a smile. “O.K., 
Prof,” he said, lifted a hand, in a 
half-salute, turned and walked slowly 
back to the box. ; 

As I settled down, Leigh-Rand 
shook his head. “Emotionally un- 
stable!” he said. I chose not to an- 
swer, and after a moment Leigh- 
Rand asked idly, “Whatever hap- 
pened to that boy Brady assaulted 
in The Coop? What was his name?” 

“Stevens,” I said. And added dryly, 
“He recovered. He’s playing this 
year, someone said, for Butte Tech.” 
Then I stood up, and I waved my 
green bag, for Brady had struck out 
the batter. That was all. Neither 
side scored again, and the barbs 
spilled jubilantly onto the field. 
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\s we moved down, Camilla was 
crossing the infield to us. She looked 
young for a senior. A cap of. dark 
hair, and a small laughing face, talk- 
ing up to Bill Brady. He nodded, 
beaming, with his sleeve wiping 
sweat from his freckles, and loped 
off through the crowd. 

[hen Camilla came to us. “Lo, 
darlings,” she said. So few the years 
girls smile like that. Leigh-Rand 
said, “Come, I'll take you home.” 

Camilla shook her dark bob. “I’ve 
a date, Dad. For supper.” 

“And with whom?” Leigh-Rand 
asked lightly. 

Something faintly defiant, I 
thought, in Camilla’s posture, in the 
lift of her small head, and her 
hands thrust deep in her jacket 
pockets. And she answered too cas- 
ually, “Bill Brady.” 

Around us the last of the students 
were leaving. A troop of urchins 
were taking over the ballfield. They 
had no business out there and they 
knew it, watching me and Leigh- 
Rand. Until their leader dismissed 
us. “Aw, they’re just perfessors!” 

Beside me Leigh-Rand had stop- 
ped smiling. 

“It’s all right, Dad.” Camilla 
couldn’t hold back her secret. Her 
happiness spilled in quick words. 
“Oh, Dad, we're engaged.” 

Leigh-Rand said only, “Thank 
you for telling me.” 

The gladness went from her face. 
A small anxious voice. ‘MWe only 
knew today, really. This afternoon.” 
And her smile asked him to smile, 
too. “In Lit go, Bill passed me a 
note. 

Lit go is my best course. A back- 
ground of sound apparently for Mr. 
Brady's wooing. The campus bell 
tolled, six long golden peals. Leigh- 
Rand did not reproach his daughter. 
He said very quietly, “I’ll go now.” 

“And I with you,” I said. And 
cordially, ‘““We’ll dine together.” 

He shook his brown curls. “You 
won't mind, old friend.” Wounded 
brown eyes and a slow brave smile. 
“I'd rather be alone.” 

We stood silent, Camilla and I, 
watching him go. The last of the 
sunlight silvered his curls; he walked 
very slowly. On the field behind us 
the urchins played shrilly, and 
Camilla said nothing. Leigh-Rand 
never looked back. He was small in 
the distance, crossing the tennis 
courts, when Brady joined us, his 
red poll glistening wet. 


“All set,” he announced briskly. 
And stopped smiling, his eyes on 
Camilla. “What’s wrong?” 

She said dully, “I’ve been stupid.” 
Her dark eyes were troubled. “I 
can’t go, Bill. Not tonight. Sorry!” 
That was all. She tossed back her 
dark hair and was gone, with long 
boyish strides down the field and 
across the courts. Running lightly 
now. We watched until she joined 
her father. They stood a moment 
and moved off together. 

Walking home in the blue April 
dusk, I felt a little sorry for Brady. 
He was no match for Leigh-Rand. 

Leigh-Rand surprised me. I dined 
with him Sunday evening, and the 
one other guest was Bill Brady. Very 
careful of speech and of forks. I 
doubt if he knew what he ate, trying 
not to watch Camilla, lovely in 
something misty green, with her 
mother’s pearls at her thin young 
throat. While Leigh-Rand was his 
gracious self, talking lightly and 
well. And when once he called 
Brady, “William,” Camilla’s dark 
eyes were outshining the candles. 


OFFEE in the library, where 
C applewood burned against the 
chill that steals down from the 
mountains at sundown. Camilla and 
Bill sat on the lounge, not close. Bill 
was tense, every second aware of 
Leigh-Rand asking casually now, 
“How old are you, William?” 

“Twenty-four, sir.” 

Camilla’s voice was a quiet boast. 
“Bill worked in the woods two years 
after high school.” 

Leigh-Rand said to me, “So Amer- 
ican, that! A lumberjack with a B.A. 
degree!” He gave his eyes again to 
Bill. “And what will you do with 
it, William?” 

Bill’s voice took on sureness. “A 
job teaching,” he said. “Teacher- 
coach.” 

Leigh-Rand smiled at that. The 
boy smiled back. “Steady work,” he 
explained, “and I like kids.” 

Camilla was very still, listening. 

Leigh-Rand said lightly, “And 
your plans for the future include my 
daughter?” 

The boy was not without dignity. 
“I Jove Camilla,” he said, and no 
more. 

On the lounge Camilla’s hand 
moved over to Bill’s. And the two 
of them waited, almost not breath- 
ing. 

Leigh-Rand spoke at last, gravely. 
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“I have but one request to make of 


you both. I want you to promis 
not to marry,” and he smiled a bit 
sadly, surrendering, “until William 
has secured his teaching position.” 

Camilla went to her father. “We 
promise, Dad.” And Leigh-Rand, 
standing, one arm around her, ex. 
tended his hand to Bill. An emo 
tional scene. I was relieved when it 
ended. When the young people left, 
hand in hand, beaming, to church, 
if you please, to Mr. Brady’s church, 

We heard them go; Bill’s ancient 
car chugging out of the yard. And 
smoked in silence, until I said, “You 
are being very, very generous, Leigh.” 

Leigh-Rand shrugged. “One can't 
in these days play the old-fashioned 
father.” He was looking into the 
fire. “These are difficult times,” he 
said, and sighed. “So many unem- 
ployed teachers.” 

And we talked of The Grapes of 
Wrath. 

In May the college plays host to 
the graduating classes of our high 
schools. A gala three days of bunting 
and bands, contests and awards. An 
anxious three days for our own 
seniors, wanting to teach, hoping for 
calls from the visiting schoolmen. A 
busy time for Miss Meigs, who di- 
rects most efficiently our student em- 
ployment bureau. 

The confusion begins on Wednes- 
day. And at nine, Wednesday morn- 
ing, when I crossed the campus, Bill 
Brady was sitting on the steps of 
Dale Hall, under the windows of 
the employment office. An immacu- 
late William, barbered and pressed, 
and not smoking. He came jauntily 
down the steps to me. “I don’t trust 
the phone at the boarding house,” 
he explained. And his freckles wid- 
ened with his confident smile, “I'll 
be right here when they want me.” 

I wished him luck. 

On Friday noon I lunched with 
Leigh-Rand at the Faculty Club. 
Very pleasant. The window beside 
us opened to ivy, to young voices 
and laughter passing below. Leigh- 
Rand was in fine fettle. ‘Well, 
Thorne,” he said, with the last of 
his salad, “we’ve not done badly. 
Twelve of our seniors placed.” 

Through the window, across the 
greensward, I could see the pillars 
of Dale Hall, and a boy alone on the 
steps. A copper-red head in the sun. 
“And Bill Brady?” I asked. 

Leigh-Rand shook his head. “They 
don’t seem to want Brady.” 
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“Strange,” I said. “I wonder why?” 

He just smiled. “And now what 
shall we have for dessert?” 

Going home at that day’s end, I 
stopped in at the employment bu- 
rau and spoke to Miss Meigs. 
“what's .Bill Brady’s trouble?” I 
asked her. 

Miss Meig’s smile was politely re- 
gretful. “Emotionally unstable,” she 
said. 

Odd, very odd. Leigh-Rand had 
called the boy that very same thing 
at the ball game. “Whom are you 
quoting?” I asked. 

She was silent; a hurt and dig- 
nified silence, faintly defiant. “Never 
mind,” I said. “Tell me instead— 
have you anything left? Anything at 
all for a teacher-coach?” 

She looked relieved. “Not a thing, 
Dr. Thorne. Except—there is one.” 
Her hands were deft among her 
papers. “Here it is. Mountain City. 
That's up near the Government 
dam. But he wants an older, an ex- 
perienced man.” 

“Who's the prin- 
cipal?” I asked. 

“John Kirkpat- 
rick. Paxton ’30. My 
own year.” And her 
smile was of vinegar. 
“You must remem- 
ber him, Doctor— 
you flunked him in 
Shakespeare I.” 

I remembered 
vaguely a frail boy 
with glasses, a black 
sheep, a black goat, 
rather, butting the 
English department. 
And I asked, ‘Did 
you send him Brady's 
papers?” 

She shook her neat 
head. “Do you think 
I should?” 

cmwoet at all,’’ I 
said. “Use your own 
judgment, of course. 
And Leigh-Rand’s.” 
Picked up my green 
bag and departed, to call this Kirk- 
patrick. 

“Thorne speaking,” I said, when 
he came on the line. “Thorne of 
Paxton. Remember me?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I do.” A loud 
Voice in my ear. “And I still think 
Shakespeare is spinach.” 

.An outrageous remark. “You 
should not be in charge of a high 
school,” I snapped. 





A brief silence, then his voice 
came back. “Did you call me up to 
tell me that?” 

“We must stop this joking,” I said, 
and spoke of Brady. And knew, at 
least, going home, that I’d done all 
I could for the boy. 

That same night at the Tri Delt 
dance, I saw Bill and Camilla. By 
themselves on the veranda, under 
the Japanese lanterns. Violins wailed 
to a shuffle of feet, and somewhere 
close in the yard lilacs were fragrant. 
“Not dancing?” I asked. 

Camilla shook her dark head. 
“Just brooding,” she said, and her 
smile was no deeper than her lip 
rouge. 

Bill said casually, “a B.A. degree!” 
A hard young face with a grin that 
hid bitterness. “I'd like my money 
back, Prof.” 

“Your degree will be worth,” I 
said crossly, “just what you make 
it worth. In the meantime, you are 
pitching for Paxton next Saturday?” 





Camilla kissed me. It was embarrassing—there under those lanterns 


He nodded. “You must play very 
skillfully,” I said. “And peacefully, 
of course.” 

They looked amazed. “A Mr. Kirk- 
patrick,” I explained, “will be watch- 
ing you. Not a man I admire, but 
he is the principal at Mountain City. 
And he is seeking a teacher-coach.” 

Bill said very quietly, ‘““Thank you, 
sir.”” But Camilla kissed me. Startled 
me. A swift crush of white stuff, two 
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thin young arms, and lip rouge on 
my cheek. Embarrassing. There un- 
der those lanterns. ‘““There’s nothing 
decided,” I warned her. And turning 
from her radiance to Bill, “Whom 
are we playing Saturday?” 

Camilla said, “You old darling!” 

“You're emotionally unstable,” I 
told her, retreating. 

And Bill answered me, beaming. 
“Butte Tech.” 

“Not that it matters,” I said, and 
fled. 

But it did matter. Dancing my 
duty waltz with the Tri Delt presi- 
dent, it occurred to me. Somewhere 
I'd heard that Leo Stevens, Bill's 
old enemy, was playing for Butte 
Tech. And the Tri Delt young lady 
stopped dancing to say, “Just relax, 
Dr. Thorne, and we'll try again.” 

Leigh-Rand? He thanked me for 
my interest in Brady, and invited the 
three of us, Mr. Kirkpatrick, Brady, 
and me, to dine with him Saturday 
evening. But on Saturday morning 
Kirkpatrick called 
me to say he’d be 
late, might miss the 
first inning. Then, 
“Listen, Thorne,” he 
said brusquely, “I've 
got a job on my 
hands up here. I 
can’t take on a nice 
boy, just because he’s 
engaged to Leigh- 
Rand’s kid.” 

“I didn’t ask you 
to, sir.” 

“Well, Leigh- 
Rand did,” Kirkpat- 
rick answered. “Prac- 
tically. Said the boy 
would mature, only 
needed wise guid- 
ance.”’ The man 
sounded annoyed. 
“I'm afraid Leigh- 
Rand is wasting a 
dinner.” 

“Not at all, "I said 
courteously. “Don’t 
you believe it,” and 
put down the receiver. 

Leigh-Rand is wasted at Paxton, 
a man born for the Senate. 

In time for the game, the Leigh- 
Rands picked me up at the house. 
Leigh-Rand in knickers and Nor- 
foik, ruddy and cheery; Camilla in 
pale blue and a white beret, very 
quiet. All the way to the field, her 
fingers kept working the clasp of her 
smart white bag. 
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People were moving around us, 
and a man tried to sell me a pen- 
nant. Camilla said quietly, “Could 
[ see Bill? A moment?” 

I shook my head. “He’ll be dress- 
ng now.” 

She looked so forlorn. “Oh, well!” 
{ said crossly, “give me the message. 
I'll find him.” 

She took a calling card from her 
purse. Wrote on it, with a trembling 
hand against the flat of her purse. 
People stared so. 

[ have a confession to make. Hur- 
rying off, I did glance at the card. 
No message. She had but drawn a 
line through the engraved “Leigh- 
Rand,” and had scrawled after it, 
“Brady.” CAMILLA LEIGH-RAND 
BRADY. Well, I’ve read Ph.D. theses 
that conveyed less. 

\t the gym, as I went downstairs 
to the dressing rooms, the Butte 
[ech boys came trooping up. Big 
among them, Leo Stevens. He knew 
me, too. “Hello,” he said. “You still 
alive?” And grinned. “I hear my 
pal, Brady, is pitching today.” 

[ did not like his tone. “That’s 


your misfortune,” I said. 
In the locker-room our coach em- 
barrassed me. “Look who’s here!” he 


exclaimed to the dressing boys. “Old 
man Paxton, himself.” And to me, 
“Come on, Prof, give them a pep 
talk.” 


I had to do it. Climbed on a 
bench and removed my glasses. Im- 
promptu, of course, but I did rather 


well. Spoke of the early Greek games 
and their spiritual significance. They 
seemed very pleased when I stopped. 

Bill was on a bench by himself, 
lacing his shoes. I went over to him 
and gave him Camilla’s card. 

He studied it, while above us feet 
moved and I heard the throb of a 
band. He removed his cap, tucked 
the card in its band, put his cap on 
again. Stood, pulling up his belt. All 
he said was, wide-grinning, “They 
won't stop me today.” 

“Winning or losing, Bill,” I said, 
“this above all—to thine own self be 
true, and thus—” A rude voice 
bawled down the stairs, “Snap out 
of it, Brady.” 

As we parted on the gym steps in 
the sudden hot sunlight, I grasped 
his arm. “Be careful, Bill. In victory 
or defeat, a gentleman. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick will be watching you.” 

Do you know what he said, smil- 
ing there in the sun? “Say a prayer 
for me, Prof,” he said, and was gone. 


Leo Stevens was catching for Butte, 
playing well, too, though he struck 
out twice. A nice game until the fifth 
inning. 

Then with two out, and two on 
base, Leo Stevens hit a high fly be- 
hind first base. The first baseman 
ran for it, and Bill ran to cover first 
base. 

I didn’t see just what happened. 
I was watching the first baseman; 
the sun in his eyes, he dropped the 
ball. Then the fat man in front of us 
was up, blocking my view, yelling, 
“Dirty ball! Dirty ball!” When I 
could see, Bill was down, players 
gathering around him. And Stevens 
stood safe on first base, a big youth 
at ease. 

“What happened?” I asked. The 
fat man in front turned a red, per- 
spiring face. “That Butte catcher 
spiked Brady. Jumped on his foot, 
coming into the bag.” 

“But, no!” I protested. “Surely an 
accident.” 

The fat man glared, and gave his 
attention again to the field, where 
Brady was standing now, trying his 
weight on his injured foot. I think 
Stevens spoke to him. For suddenly 
Bill turned and was looking at Stey- 
ens, a long look. 

The fat man in front distressed 
me, yelling fiercely now, “Sock him, 
Brady!” Brady didn’t. He turned 
away, and limped back to the pitch- 
er’s box. 


HREE men on bases, and Bill was 
+>. trouble, pitching wildly. Ball 
three. The fat man groaned. “Here 
goes the old ball game.” All eyes on 
Bill, alone out there in the hot glare, 
working the ball in his brown hand, 
pitching again. Strike one. And 
again. Strike two. And now the fat 
man was yelling, “Atta boy! Atta 
boy!” He was shouting, “The old 
moxie!” 

“What is this moxie?” I asked 
Camilla. She gave me a smile like 
a banner unfurled. “What Bill has,” 
she said. And watched again. 

No sound in the stands. A swift- 
flowing arm to a flash of white. The 
ball slapped in the catcher’s mitt. 
Strike three. And three outs. Through 
the jubilant din, I addressed Leigh- 
Rand. “The old moxie!” I shouted. 

No score until the ninth. That 
dreadful last inning. Bill limped to 
the bat in the last of the ninth, and 
the first ball pitched grazed his arm. 

I heard Stevens then; we all heard 
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him, his mask off, pushing betwee 
Bill and the umpire. “You're a lia, 
Brady,” he bawled. “Never touche 
you.” The umpire shook his hea 
Bill shrugged, and ignoring Stevens, 
picked up his bat, stood again to th 
plate. In front of me the fat may 
declared indignantly, “That Bute 
catcher’s sure asking for it.” And he 
demanded with disgust, ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with Brady?” 

I tapped his shoulder. “We ¢alj 
that emotional stability,” I said. The 
fellow glared. “Aw, go read a book.” 
he replied rudely. I didn’t mind, 
over Camilla’s dark head, smiling to 
Leigh-Rand. 

Brady stepped into the next pitch, 
A nice noise, that clean-sounding 
crack of a hit. A line drive, rising 
still as the shortstop jumped and 
missed. 

When I looked again, Bill was at 
third, and not stopping. The center 
fielder was throwing. A_ beautiful 
throw, bullet fast, with one bounce 
to Stevens. Close, very close. But Bill 
was there first, slid in under the 
throw. And that time I saw it. Bill 
was safe when Stevens tagged him, 
if you'd call it that. Wiped the. ball 
across Bill’s face, knocking off his 
cap. 

The winning run. Bedlam, of 
course; a wild joyous tumult. But] 
didn’t add to it, watching Bill get 
ting up now, facing Stevens. A red 
head in the sun, and that old fight 
ing smile. And Camilla amazed me. 
Close to my ear a small fierce voice. 
“Go on, Bill, take him.” Bill didn’t 
Bill turned away. I was proud.of 
him, proud of him. But too soon. 

He looked back for his cap. Then 
he saw it, and Stevens saw it. A bit 
of white, there in the dust by the 
plate. Bill stooped for it, but Stevens 
moved, too. One step, and_ stood 
there pleased with himself, his big 
foot on the card, on “CAMILLA 
LEIGH-RAND BRADY.” 

No excuse for Bill. The card was 
his, of course, and he could have had 
it. All he had to do was to-speak to 
the umpire. But he didn’t. He came 
up fast. So fast he blurred. And his 
fist smacked Stevens’ smile. 

Dreadful. Frightening, that con- 
tagion of anger. A mélée of players 
and coaches. And where the battle 
was thickest, one red poll gleaming. 
The fat man in front of me shut 
off my view. Insane now. On his 
feet, beyond speech, boxing the aif 
with violent blows. 
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June, 1941 


When I saw again, it was over, the coaches in 
control. Stevens was sitting up, receiving first aid. 
And Bill was retiring in disgrace to the gym. 
Putting that soiled and unfortunate card back 
in the band of his cap. 

Moving out with the crowd, I kept my eyes 
to myself, to avoid meeting Kirkpatrick. I hoped 
he wouldn’t appear at Leigh-Rand’s. 

I was the first to arrive, at 6:30. Leigh-Rand 
and Camilla were on the porch. 

In a little while Bill’s ancient coupe rolled up 
the drive and shuddered to a stop. As he limped 
up the steps, Camilla moved to meet him, and 
Leigh-Rand said kindly, “Why don’t you two 
skip, drive out somewhere for dinner.” 

Bill shook his head. “I still want to meet Kirk- 
patrick,” he said. And casually admitting defeat. 

“He may know who’s hiring, up at the dam.” 

Leigh-Rand said gently, “You must write to 
us, William.” 

Bill sat on the rail, gripping it with taped 
knuckles. I saw it then. He knew. It was in the 
blue eyes that looked at Leigh-Rand. “I'll be 
around next spring.” he said, and his battered 
smile was a challenge, a gage thrown down. “For 
a teacher’s job, and Camilla.” 

Her small hand moved on the rail, covered 
bruised knuckles. “I'll be here, Bill,” she said. 

The silk whisper of tires, a small shining car. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick arriving. A brisk little man, 
completely at ease. “What a day! What a day! 
Gentlemen!” He beamed on Camilla. “Wish I 
felt like you look.” Gave me his warm hand. 
“How are you, Shakespeare?” And for some 
reason he laughed. He turned last to Bill. 

“And you want to teach?” He shook his head 
gravely. “Go to graduate school, and get a soft 
job like your friends here. We high-school fel- 
lows have to work. Ha Ha! Well,” he was 
serious again, frowning, “all I can give you is 
nineteen hundred.” 

Bill said feebly, “You want me? In spite of— 
after today?” 

Kirkpatrick looked puzzled, pulling his nose, 
“Oh,” he said, “you mean the scrap? That’s what 
decided me.” And he smiled at our silent amaze. 

“Got some big boys in Mountain City. Dam 
workers’ sons. Good kids. They just feel their 
oats.” His smile widened. “None bigger than 
that Butte catcher. Brady’ll be good for them.” 

Leigh-Rand could no longer keep silent. “But 
my dear sir,” he protested, “the example! A 
teacher! Surely, above all men—” 

“Should be a man,” said Kirkpatrick firmly. 
“Women teachers, O. K. But not womanly 
teachers. We’ve had too many of them, Leigh- 
Rand.” He turned to Bill. “School opens Sep- 
tember 9,” he said. “Be in town a day early.” 

Bill didn’t speak. He couldn’t. Emotionally 
unstable. The boy was blinking back tears. 
Camilla spoke; small and proud beside him. 


“We'll come a week early, Mr. Kirkpatrick. 


To find us a home.” 


I helped furnish that home. Sent them a com- 


plete set of Shakespeare. 
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VARIATIONS ON AN ANCIENT 


THEME 


By SISTER MARIS STELLA 


O happy Three-in-One, O Three-fold Flower, 

how blessed is the garden where you shine 
perennially. Being both sun and shower 

and flower and fruit and root and branch and vine, 
O happy Three-in-One, you have made thrive 

the thriftless plot that of itself not thrift 

but only loss could ever know alive 

unless you of your bounty gave the gift. 

You are the ground, O happy Three-in-One, 

you are the ground from which the garden springs, 
you are the tree on which the tendrils run 
spreading their leaves in light, and yours, the wings 
that fly in flashing spirals of a bird 

whose flight is fire, whose song is but one Word. 
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THE PEARL 


By ROBERT O’CONNELL, S.J. 





Can I within this fragile, bleeding shell 

Unfold for Him a pearl that will not break— 

A jewel, strong and white, which He might take, 
Who gathers pearls; who dives into the swell 

Of roaring breakers here where men must dwell, 
And fathoms gloomy depths to rescue home 
The treasures hidden underneath the foam; 
Whose blood redeemed the stones once sold to hell? 
It well may be that I too long have hid 

Beneath some deep and darksome home of sand, 
Refusing to emerge and glimpse the light. 

Yet, like the dawn that rises out of night, 

Pll swim out boldly to His searching hand, 

And show my pearl of faith—as Dismas did. 
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TRIAD 


By SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 





The stars are the apexes of what wonderful triangles! 
—THOREAU 


Our orbits cross within a star 
Millions of miles from where we are 
And we conjoin as moon and sun 

W hile looking Godward makes us one. 















President Camacho of Mexico and Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace toast inter-American friendship 


S; FFICIENT time has _ passed 
since the inauguration of President 
Manuel Avila Camacho for us to 
get some idea of what his adminis- 
may mean to Mexico. Al- 
though our judgments must be based 
on conditions which have not en- 
dured for long, they are at least 
s in the winds which blow over 
the plains of Andhuac. They indi- 
cate the measure of the man who 
ded Lazaro Cardenas in De- 
1940. 

For American Catholics, Mexico is 


tration 


straw 


SUCCCEE 


cembe I 


a country that persecutes the Church. 
At present, it may be stated with 
emphasis that the Church seems to 


be on the 


Presid 


public 


eve of a day of glory. The 
ent is no priest-baiter; he has 


ly stated his dislike of and dis- 


belief in religious controversies 
which only serve to weaken the na- 
tional co-operation which he feels 
should be the basis of successful 
government. Therefore, if the laws 
which hinder the Church and bind 
it to the will of the State are ig- 


nored or go unenforced, we can ex- 


pect a resurgence of the Catholic 
spirit in Mexico which will have to 
go back to the nineties of the last 
century to find its equal in magni- 
tude and importance. 

[ believe that the first great new 
contribution of the Church will be 
in the field of education. Last Feb- 
ruary (when the Mexican school 


began) we noted a sizable in- 


yeal 
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crease in schools run by religious 
orders. Naturally, there are no signs 
over them advertising “St. Joseph’s” 
or “St. Peter’s” or “Virgin of Guad- 
alupe”; but for those who know 
their way around and who follow 
things educational with a practiced 
eye, it can be said that a minimum 
of twenty religious schools began 
operation during the past semester. 
It is a well-known fact in education 
circles here that the President him- 
self has placed several of his nieces 
in a school conducted by nuns. (He 
has only an adopted son in his im- 
mediate family). To my mind, that 
is a good indication of the way he 
feels about education. Our great 
hope is that he will carry his private 
convictions into public activities and 
do a housecleaning job in the De- 
partment of Education. 

There is no question regarding 
the necessity of such a houseclean- 
ing. The present Secretary of the 
Department, Luis Sanchez Ponton, 
denies he is a Communist, is ever 
on the defensive when anti-Commu- 
nist teachers and newspaper report- 
ers call his attention to his “past.” 
For the “past” of the Secretary is 
full of indications that he thought 
Communism, or at least Socialism, 
would have been a good thing for 
Mexico—before Avila Camacho came 
into power. Sanchez Pontén once 
made a trip to Russia (so many 
Mexican politicians have done so!) 
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By RANDALL POND 


and when he came home he wrote 
a book called Toward the Socialisti¢ 
School. Malicious rumor ‘has it that 
the Secretary has made frantic ef. 
forts to buy up all the copies of the 
volume still lying around Mexico 
City book stores. Whether this is 
true or not, it would seem rather 
embarrassing to the head of the De- 
partment of Education to have to 
proceed against Communism in his 
department when his name had been 
signed to a book with such a sig. 
nificant title. 

The Subsecretary of the Depart- 
ment, Dr. Arreguin, was once a 
member of the much-laughed-at 
“Committee for Higher Education 
and Scientific Investigation” which, 
appointed under Cardenas, was sup- 
posed to make Mexico alert to all 
that was latest and best in world 
education, but particularly Russian 
education. About fifteen people 
made the “sacrifice” of accepting 
only thirty pesos a day (a splendid 
salary in Mexico) to find out what 
was wrong with the country’s schools 
and then present a program to set 
them right. To this day, approxi- 
mately six years after its founding, 
the Committee has published noth- 
ing. To be brutally frank, it dis- 
appeared about two years ago, at 
least from the public gaze. Both 
Sanchez Ponton and Arreguin formed 
part of the Committee, which pro- 
duced nothing except a bundle of 
canceled checks drawn against the 
Federal Treasury. 

Heading the important department 
of secondary education is José Man- 
cisidor. Unlike his chief and other 
men of less courage in the field, 
Mancisidor has always acknowledged 
his allegiance to Moscow. He has 


taken part, either as speaker or 4S , 


a platform spectator, in practically 
every Communist celebration held 
in Mexico during his term of office. 
I am told that he is quiet, gentle- 
manly, very attentive to teachers 
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1Under Camacho 


The Moderate Policies Pursued By President 
Avila Camacho During the First Half of the Pres- 


ent Year Give Hope For a New Era in Mexico 


and principals who go to see him 
at his office; in fact, I have heard 
of no one who was not well and 
courteously treated. But even with 
all this in Mancisidor’s favor, it 
cannot be said that the President 
is favoring the development of a 
national and truly Mexican system 
of education when an avowed Com- 
munist continues to hold the post of 
head of secondary schools just as 
he did under Cardenas. 

Another holdover, another gem of 
purest red ray serene, is a gentle- 
man named Pérez H. He has dis- 
tinguished himself on more than 
one occasion by announcing that 
he is “the personal enemy of God.” 
His courage is enormous (?) for he 
has often called on the Deity to 
strike him dead, to shake down the 
building he was speaking in if God 
uly reigned in His heavens. The 
fact that Pérez H. is still able to 
continue his task of obstructing the 
proper development of Mexican 
children is pretty good proof (if 
you ask him) that there is no God; 
and (if you ask us) that the Com- 
munist Party is still well entrenched 
in the Department of Education. In 
his quiet retirement, Mr. Cardenas 
may well smile over his repeated 
declarations in the past that “there 
isno Communism in Mexican edu- 
cation.” 

The reason I said the Church 
could make a big contribution in 
education is because the national 
and state system of schools has had 
to let some two million children of 
all ages go without classes this year. 
This staggering number cannot be 
reduced, except in a very small part, 
in the next decade, unless private 
and church schools are opened by 
the thousands. Unfortunately, the 
Communists in the Department of 
Education, despite the terrible di- 
lemma. in which they find them- 
selves, continue to be hostile even to 
private, non-denominational schools, 












and lift their hands in horror at the 
idea of allowing e/ clero to enter 
again into the field of education. 

Therefore, I emphasize again why 
we hope that President Camacho 
will clean house at the Department 
of Education; that he will rewrite 
the present absurd and incompre- 
hensible Article III of the Consti- 
tution which gives the State a typi- 
cally totalitarian hold on school life; 
that he will appeal to private in- 
dividuals and to the Church to share 
in relieving his government of the 
insolvable problem of providing 
schools for two million children who 
are without them today. 

The land. problem has already oc- 
cupied the President on a number 
of occasions. It is quite evident that 
he is not in favor of handling it 
the way Cardenas tried to, that is, 
by taking over huge holdings, di- 
viding them up among thousands 
of indigent peasants, and then try- 
ing to supply the peasants’ lack of 
capital by lending them money from 
a central government bank which 
soon became as much their lord and 
master as any haciendado ever was. 
Camacho evidently favors the small 
parcel for the individual. He has 
said repeatedly that a man should 


have his own piece of land, work it, 
be responsible for it, and get any 
profits accruing from his labors on it. 

This is the antithesis of the system 
which saw the farmers working in 
common on vast tracts which had 
to have government financing to 
succeed. The disastrous conditions 
in the rich cotton development in 
the Laguna region and the rapid de- 
cline of the famous henequén plan- 
tations of Yucatan are among the 
major errors of the Cardenas regime. 
It would appear from his public 
speeches that the President has no 
intention of continuing these poli- 
cies of his predecessor, though irri- 
gation projects, reforestation, and 
rural road building will be pushed 
along at least as fast as under the 
former administration. 

Labor has had to reconsider its 
stand since Camacho came _ into 
power. Off on a wild rampage under 
Cardenas, who was bullied by the 
influential Confederation of Mexi- 
can Workers under the leadership of 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, Mex- 
ican labor courted the kind of disas- 
ter that seems to be threatening its 
brother in the United States—re- 
pressive measures which would wipe 
out in a comparatively brief time 
the gains which had been made 
through years of hard struggle. The 
President has not said he would 
fight labor; in fact, he stated before 
his election and he has repeated on 
numerous occasions his belief in the 
highest possible standard of living 
for the country’s workers. On the 
other hand, he does not want the 







Children in a rural school in Mexico. Lack of facilities 
leaves two million children without classes this year 
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ell-named “crazy strikes,” which 
ive disrupted the country’s produc- 
mn for six years; he will not take 
lictation from labor leaders; he will 
,ot stand for this important sector’s 
lack of co-operation in his program, 
which seems to be based on the idea 
1at everyone in Mexico must con- 
the best that is in him if 
il progress is to be made. 
Probably the most significant fact 
labor field is the increasing 
which enshrouds the form of 
Lombardo Toledano. In the past, 
was so active, sO prominent, so 
mportant, that scarcely a day passed 
without a statement in the press 
mecerning the latest pronouncement 
of this Zeus who spoke in solitary 
srandeur from the heights of Mex- 
ican labor’s Mount Olympus—the 
headquarters of the C. T. M. At this 
writing, at least a month has passed 
without any declaration from Lom- 
bardo. He resigned as secretary gen- 


tribute 


} 
rh =the 


silence 


are losing much of the influence they 
ral of the C. T. M. several months 

vowing that he had “completed 

mission,” that he would not 

to dominate his successor, Fidel 
Velasquez.” Fidel, incidentally, al- 
most upset his old boss’ applecart 
by making an acceptance speech in 
which he praised Communism and 
said that the “ideas of the Mexican 
Communist Party” would not be 


forgotten in the policies of the C. 
T. M. It seems he forgot that Lom- 
bardo claimed that the C. T. M. had 
nothing to do with Communism or 
the Mexican Communist Party. 
Whether the eclipse of Toledano 
is temporary or permanent is beside 
the point. The very fact that he no 
longer holds in Mexican labor the 
high place he enjoyed under Car- 
denas is indication enough that he 
does not get along well with the new 
president, that he cannot pose as 
the social prophet of the Camacho 
administration. Intelligent though 
not very courageous, well read with- 
out ever having a solid plan for 
social betterment that could exist 
without demagogic appeals, Tole- 
dano has been one of the most con- 
troversial figures in recent Mexican 
history. Idol of American parlor 
pinks, he should have no trouble in 
giving a series of lectures in the 
United States—providing the immi- 
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{ group of Mexican Communists’ demonstrates. Under President Avila Camacho they 


wielded under his predecessor, Cardenas 


gration authorities will let him in! 

From the international point of 
view, President Camacho has shown 
himself to be unreservedly in favor 
of the closest kind of co-operation 
with the United States. In fact, few 
observers here believe he would balk 
at even a treaty of mutual defense 
which would mean immediate Mex- 
ican entrance into the war should 


‘maneuvers of the air forces of the 
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the Washington Government ta 
that step. The supposition is that, 
is, to a certain extent, under obj 
tions for “services rendered” by the 
United States at the time he wa 
elected. The visit of Mr. Wallag 
may have been to promote friend) 
relations between the two countig, 
to further the Good Neighbor pol 
icy. It served also to give the Coup 
de grace to any thoughts Almaziy 
might have had toward a revolutig 
which might have seated him in th 
presidential chair, the right to whid 
he was convinced he had won in th 
elections of last July. Following this 
line of reasoning, it is sensible 
conclude that Camacho will jus 
about go the limit in showing his 
gratitude for the kindness show 
him by the “Great White Father’ 
on the Potomac. Was he not reach 
ing a certain limit when he ordered 
the seizure of Axis ships in Mexican 
ports at precisely the same hour tha 
similar seizures were being made in 
American waters? 

Along with this openly favorabk 
attitude on all questions of defense, 
President Camacho has shown a will 
ingness to settle old oil and land 
questions which haye been an annoy. 
ing barrier between Mexico and the 
northern neighbor for several. years 
Again, the recent treaty covering the 























































































































































two countries is not a straw in the 
wind; it is a veritable haystack. If 
we can be certain of one thing in the 
plans of the new Mexican adminis 
tration it is that friendship and © 
operation with the United States is 
the keystone of its foreign policy. 

These, then, are some of the things 
that have risen to the surface of 
Mexican politics in the first half of 
the year 1941. Camacho has energy, 
good will, intelligence, and the seem 
ing ability as well as the intention to 
get the country, a united county, 
behind his program. If he straightens 
out the educational system and con 
tinues his moderate policies in labor, 
land, and foreign relations, there is 
no reason why Mexico should not 
feel itself to be well on the road to 
the important position she should 
occupy among the leaders of the 
Hispanic American nations. If she 
manages to combine financial pros 
perity with a new measure of get 
uine social justice, Mexico will begin 
to show forth to the world the finest 
attributes of the heritage she re 
ceived from Spain and the Church. 
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The Government Sits on Prices 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


FFICIAL Washington is grow- 
ing alarmed over rising prices. After 
months of inaction, President Roose- 
velt at last has appointed a price 
car to hold the cost of living in 
check. As yet price ceilings have 
been raised over only a few com-- 
modities, but drastic action on a 
wide front has been promised if 
prices continue to shoot upward. 
The fight against the price spiral, 
we are told, is only beginning. 

A belated recognition of the fact 
that abnormal outlay for military 
activities always brings inflation— 
every major war fought by this coun- 
try has been marked by skyrocketing 
prices—prompted the Government to 
intervene. The lesson of the last 
war was plain to all who would 
study it, but until quite recently 
it was ignored on the assumption 
that this defense effort would be dif- 
ferent. This time, we were assured, 
vast sums could be spent for arms 
without jogging the economic sys- 
tem out of its normal course. There 
were veterans like Bernard Baruch 
who pointed out that price inflation 
added 16 billion dollars to the cost 
of the last war, but the warning went 
unheeded. 

Wholesale prices in Great Britain 
shot up 60 per cent during the first 
year and a half of the present war, 
despite the fact that the Govern- 
ment was reported to be spending 
100 million pounds annually in sub- 
sidizing food production, holding 
down freight rates, and exercising 
price controls. The cost of living 
rose 25 per cent in the same period. 
But the English experience was ig- 
nored. 

Oddly, in the first few months of 
our defense effort, the belief pre- 
vailed in the Government that with 
our vast resources, huge plants, and 
reservoir of unemployed we could 
pile defense production upon nor- 
mal production for civilian needs 
without creating the conditions that 
lead inevitably to price inflation. 

The factors that cause price in- 
flation are mainly two: an acceler- 


ated circulation of money and a 
contraction in the supply of goods. 
When people have more money than 
normally and fewer goods to spend 
it for, prices begin to skyrocket. 

The original assumption of the 
Government economists was that, 
despite the demands of national de- 
fense, the flow of consumer goods to 
the markets and the counters could 
be maintained. They are just be- 
ginning to discover their error. 

Raw materials are not ample for 
defense and civilian needs. More and 
more defense industries are monop- 
olizing supplies of aluminum, steel, 
rubber, zinc, machine tools, and a 
host of other commodities. Day by 
day these raw materials are being 
withdrawn from civilian industries, 
contracting the output of manufac- 
tured articles available for civilian 
purchase. The output of automobiles 
has been curtailed 20 per cent, be- 


Phetos from Harris & Ewing 
Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau. Purchase of U.S. Savings 
Bonds helps prevent inflation 


ginning August 1, and there is talk 
of a further 20 per cent reduction. 
Fewer refrigerators, radios, washing 
machines, and electrical appliances 
will reach the market because the 
raw materials that go into them, the 
machine tools, and the skilled labor 
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needed to manufacture them, are 
being diverted to production for 
military needs. 

Steadily the volume of goods for 
which the public ordinarily spends 
its money is growing smaller, but at 
the same time more and more money 
is being pumped into circulation. 
More people are being put back to 
work, wages are being increased 
steadily, dividends are mounting. In 
other words, inflationary forces are 
being set in motion which will 
sweep prices up in a swirling spiral 
unless they are arrested. 

The perils of inflation are too well 
understood to need more than pass- 
ing mention. The chief peril lies 
in the fact that once started infla- 
tionary forces keep moving with 
ever-increasing swiftness. An_ infla- 
tionary movement has been likened 
to a cat chasing its tail. As the cost 
of living goes up, demands for wage 
increases inevitably follow. The wage 
increases, in turn, bring a further 
rise in prices; consequently, wage 
increases seldom keep pace with the 
cost of living. 

A less immediate effect of spiral- 
ing prices is an inevitable increase 
in government expenditures, because, 
as the prices of materials and labor 
go up, the cost of government, espe- 
cially the cost of defense production, 
goes up. To meet the additional cost, 
the government has to increase its 
borrowings or levy higher and higher 
taxes. The final result is public bank- 
ruptcy or, what is worse, currency 
inflation. 

Slow as it was in detecting infla- 
tionary signs, there is now no ques- 
tion that the Government is keenly 
aware of the dangers. Whether it 
has the courage and the resolution to 
avert them remains to be seen. 

The agency set up to control 
prices is called the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply. 
Its head, President Roosevelt’s price 
czar, is Leon Henderson, bellicose, 
homespun economist who started in- 
conspicuously with the NRA and 
wound up as a member of the Se- 
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Members of the newly created Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply. Seated: Miss Harriett Elliott and 
Leon Henderson. Standing: Dave Ginsberg and John Hannon 


curities and Exchange Commission. 
Merged with the OPACS is the Con- 
sumer Division of the original Na- 
tional Defense Commission, of which 
Miss Harriett Elliott is the director. 
Miss Elliott, a teacher of home ‘éco- 
nomics, was never more than a price 
monitor who uttered mild rebukes 


whenever she thought the prices of 
foodstuffs and clothing were being 
boosted without justification. 
Henderson’s roars of indignation 
and bull-throated threats have proved 


more effective. Even before he was 
installed as head of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply with an army of economists 


and commodity experts to assist him, 
he clapped price ceilings over a half 
dozen commodities entering directly 
into defense production. Producers 
of steel, aluminum scrap, iron and 
steel scrap, zinc scrap, used machine 
tools, and bituminous coal, all have 
been told how much they can charge 


the Government or the contractors 
working on defense orders for their 
commodities. 

Che bituminous coal price ceiling 
stayed on only during the coal 
miners’ strike, but Henderson is now 
after the manufacturers of 
machinery and implements. 
Maximum prices for these commodi- 
ties not been fixed, but the 
manufacturers can feel Henderson’s 
hot breath upon their necks. 


going 


iarm 


have 


Although Henderson has been 
able to obtain compliance, his price 
control efforts rest admittedly upon 
a shaky legal foundation. He is oper- 
ating under powers delegated by 
President Roosevelt under a section 
of the National Defense Act which 
was re-enacted in the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. That section empowers the 
President to commandeer the entire 
output of a factory for national de- 
fense, and when Henderson fixes 
maximum prices, the industry af- 
fected realizes that the penalty for 
non-compliance may be the taking 
over of its plant. 

But Henderson operates under 
constant threat of a challenge of his 
authority in the courts. Constitu- 
tional lawyers like Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio, have declared that 
the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply has no statutory 
power to fix prices. When the steel 
price ceiling was raised, the industry 
was reported on the point of con- 
testing Henderson’s order in the 
courts but at the last minute thought 
better of it. Henderson’s consent to 
prices above the ceiling in the case 
of one steel producer who showed 
that his costs would not permit so 
low a price may have persuaded the 
industry to drop the idea of legal 
action. 

Nevertheless, the uncertainty of 
Henderson’s authority is a matter 
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of concern to the Administration, 
and a committee of experts is noy 
considering the advisability of ag. 
ing Congress for specific authori 
to fix price ceilings after heari 
which would examine into costs and 
all other factors having a bearj 
upon a fair price for a given com. 
modity. 

Henderson admits that he has no 
authority to prosecute anyone who 
disregards a price-fixing order. The 
only legally authorized penalty js 
the commandeering of plants, and on 
a large scale that procedure would 
present enormous difficulties of ad. 


_ ministration which the Government 


is not anxious to assume. 

For the time being Henderson js 
relying in the main on two enforce. 
ment weapons: publicity and prior 
ities. Henderson believes that few 
industrialists or business men will 
risk being branded as defense prof- 
iteers or price gougers. And if they 
do, he believes it will not be diff- 
cult to bring them around by de. 
priving them of raw materials, ma- 
chinery or tools, or freight cars to 
move their goods, all of which could 
be done by denying them priorities, 
that is, certifications that their prod- 
ucts are essential to defense. 

The Government’s present ap 
proach to price control is decidedly 
tentative. Baruch, who was chairman 
of the War Industries Board in the 
World War and who laments the 
failure of the Wilson Administration 
to take the price situation in hand, 
believes in freezing all prices and 
wages as well, as of a certain day. 
At seventy he is again establishing 
himself as an economic adviser to 
the present Administration, but as 
yet he has been unable to win Hen- 
derson to his view. 


Henderson’s policy is more cav- | 


tious. He hopes to keep the general 
price level at an even keel by pound- 
ing down the bulges wherever they 
occur. He is hopeful that it will not 
be necessary to embark upon the al- 
most hopeless task of policing retail 
prices. By holding down the prices 
of essential basic commodities, chief- 
ly raw materials, he believes that a 
general advance of retail prices can 
be averted. 

Two of the chief factors in an in- 
creasing of living costs are wages 
and the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Yet with respect to control of 
these factors the Government appears 
to have no clear policy. 
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In his initial statement upon as- 
suming his duties as head of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, Hen- 
derson said that nothing in the Pres- 
jdent’s order gave him authority 
over wages, which was true. But in 
the same breath he added, “On the 
other hand, everything in it points 
to the fact that we will be watching 
wages as a prime cost, of*course, and 
if there are unwarranted prospective 
wage rises, the same as there are un- 
warranted price rises also, we will 
have a decided interest in them.” 

What form that “interest” will 
take remains to be seen. When the 
question of controlling wages or the 
prices of agricultural products arises, 
the Administration comes smack up 
against its proclaimed political policy 
of befriending both labor and the 
farmer. 

Labor has been promised that the 
defense program shall not cost it 
the loss of any of its social gains. 
On the contrary, the President has 
given assurance that labor should go 
forward to new frontiers of social 
welfare. And taking him at his word, 
labor has demanded a larger share 
in the profits accruing from the vast 
federal expenditure for defense. 

Both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations subscribe to the prop- 
osition that wages are not a prime 
factor in the cost of commodities. 
Henderson's suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment would be “interested” in 
unwarranted wage rises prompted 
President William Green, of the 
AFL, to state: “When any govern- 
mental agency proposes to interest 
itself in unwarranted wage increases, 
it must have some method of deter- 
mining whether wage increases are 
unwarranted. The proposal implies 
supervision of voluntary collective 
bargaining and would necessitate 
very wide powers.” 

“Freezing wages . . . stopping all 
wage increases . . . to prevent runa- 
way prices is not necessary,” Green 
said in the same connection. “Such 
action would be grossly unfair to 
workers, whose chance for improve- 
ment would be stopped while em- 
ployers continue to make _ high 
profits.” 

Labor's contention, as set forth in 
the AFL Monthly Survey for March, 
is that a rise in wages does not neces- 
sarily increase the manufacturers’ 
costs because of the increase in the 
productivity of labor through the 





use of improved machinery and pro- 
duction methods. A general rise in 
factory wages of five per cent in 1940, 
it was pointed out, was offset by an 
increase in production per hour of 
work of nearly five per cent. 

It is probably true as a general 
proposition that increased efficiency 
in methods of production does in 
the long run tend to offset wage in- 
creases. It is also true that despite 
the public excitement over some of 
the wage demands of labor unions in 
the last few months, the general 
level of wages has not risen sharply. 
Labor Department reports, covering 
75 per cent of all factory workers, 
showed an average increase of 4.9 
per cent in January, although in 
some industries the increases ran as 
high as 13.2 per cent. Average hourly 
earnings in factories in January 1941 
were 6g cents as compared with 6614 
cents in January 1940, and average 
weekly earnings were $2.18 higher 
than in January a year ago. 

But the demands of workers for 
wage increases are not geared to the 
progress of industrial efficiency, par- 
ticularly in a time of rising living 
costs, and the government econo- 
mists are keenly aware of the ten- 
dency of wages to chase rising prices 


Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve Chairmar: 


in an unending vicious 


statement. 


To date Henderson has not under- 
taken to establish a price ceiling on 
farm commodities, although his con- 
currence in a proposal of Secretary 





circle. 

Yet there has been no pronouncc- 
ment of policy with respect to sta- 
bilizing wages beyond Henderson’s 
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of Agriculture Claude Wickard to 
give farmers a long-term guarantee 
of minimum prices on hogs, dairy, 
and poultry products has been de- 
nounced as a price-fixing measure. 

Henderson explained in a letter 
to Representative Clarence Cannon, 
chairman of the House Agriculture 
Appropriations sub-committee, that 
the price guarantee was. intended to 
encourage farmers to produce pork, 
dairy, and poultry products to in- 
sure ample supply for increasing 
domestic and British needs. 

Congress, no less than the Admin- 
istration, is committed to increas- 
ing farm prices until they attain 
parity, or close to parity, with prices 
of non-agricultural products. Already 
the House has approved a measure 
providing for loans on wheat, corn, 
and cotton that would raise income 
on these crops from 85 to 100 per 
cent of parity. 

Retailers have warned that such 
a Government subsidy would in- 
crease the retail price of many foods 
from 10 to 20 per cent, a contention 
vigorously denied by farm organiza- 
tions supporting the bill. 

Whether or not the farmers should 
receive higher prices for their prod- 
ucts is a question that need not be 
gone into here, but it is difficult to 
see how the Office of Price Control 
is going to prevent the middlemen 
and retailers from passing at least 
part of the increase along to the con- 
sumer. 

Thus far the cost of living has not 
risen sharply on the average, al- 
though some prices have moved up 
substantially. The cost-of-living in- 
dex in February was up 1.2 per cent 
over February a year ago. Wholesale 
prices, moreover, are lower than 
they were in 1935. But the upward 
spiral is just getting into motion. 
Men’s work clothing and wool cloth- 
ing is going higher; prices of furni- 
ture and automobiles have increased; 
rents have skyrocketed in some de- 
fense areas. 

Whether we shall repeat the Brit- 
ish experience remains to be seen, 
but any rise in living costs approach- 
ing 25 per cent would be inexcus- 
able, considering the food produc- 
tive capacity of this country and the 
commodity surpluses. The Govern- 
ment’s present price control ma- 
chinery, defective as it seems to be 
in some respects, is in its infancy. 
No adverse judgment would be jus- 
tified until it has had a fair trial. 
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I [ WAS the Swedish convert, Jo- 
ha Jorgenson, who remarked: “A 


family that works together is in- 
vineible.” 

Chis maxim applies with special 
for to the 21 Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. United they 


can resist any aggressor; divided they 
invite conquest. ‘““A Hemisphere that 
works together is unconquerable.” 
Che chief resource of Ibero-Amer- 
love of liberty, religious and 
civil. Closely allied to this ideal is 
the spirit of the pioneer. The cour- 
age of the conquistador survives. The 
él f the coupeur de bois has not 
be tamped out. The vision of the 
rsman, though dimmed, has 
not been obliterated. The Americas 
continents. Their 
have no intention of 


young 


pop iations 


fying the brilliant criticism of a 
European university graduate, who 





South America: 





quipped: “There is this that is 
unique about America: she is pass- 
ing from the stage of adolescence to 
that of decadence—without the in- 
tervening period of civilization!” 

The people of South, Central, and 
North America would infinitely pre- 
fer to establish the validity of the 
statement of Sir George Sansom, who 
wrote: “The truth seems to be that 
what we in our countries call a dem- 
ocratic outlook is organically related 
to Christianity .. .” 

Another resource of the New 
World is remoteness. The Atlantic 
and Pacific, although straitened by 
stratoliners and _ wireless, remain 
oceans. Their vast waters never 
looked more friendly and providen- 
tial. A wise utilization of the advan- 
tages afforded by “the shield of the 
seven seas’ can contribute richly to 
Hemisphere defense. 
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People coming from Mass at the church of 
Laja. This church is the oldest in Bolivia 


Photos courtesy Grace Line 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


A third potentiality of South 
America is virtually untapped. I 
refer to the mineral wealth of our 
sister continent. Although deposits 
of iron and coal are scarce, except 
in Chile and Brazil, copper, lead, 
zinc, bismuth, wolfram, silver, pe- 
troleum, platinum, and nitrates are 
found in relative abundance. The 
tin of Bolivia is famous, while new 
mines of tungsten and other min- 
erals are constantly being explored 
in that country. A young American 
chemist who is engaged with one of 
the big commercial companies in 
La Paz, writes that the wealth of 
the subsoil in the whole Andean 
range is “fabulous.” 

Of course, there are dark spots in 
the brightness of this picture. The 
prices of Chilean nitrates and cop- 
per, for example, have been pulver- 
ized, due to the discovery of syn- 
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thetic substitutes for the former and 
the failure of lucrative markets for 
the latter after the first World War. 

The fourth resource of Ibero- 
America is food. To us in America 
that may not loom up as an impres- 
sive asset. In the eyes of starving 
millions in Europe and Asia, how- 
ever, wheat, corn, beef, fruit, coffee, 
cocoa, brazil-nuts, cashews, sugar, 
rice, and butter are highly desirable 
commodities. There are districts 
within easy striking distance of Rio 
de Janeiro, where the citrus prod- 
ucts, oranges and grapefruits, are 
so plentiful that the fruit-laden 
branches of 100,000 trees have to be 
propped up with heavy timber sup- 
ports. Even the indolent need not 
starve in tropical or sub-tropical 
Brazil. The native who takes his 
siesta in the shadow of some luxu- 
riant fig tree, has only to open his 
mouth in order to catch succulent 
windfalls. 

Again, this scene in the regions 
of abundant rainfall has to be bal- 
anced by the fierce, famished land- 
scape of the Andean Republics. 
Lungs and heart and kidneys work 
overtime in the bodies of the shep- 
herds and miners of the wind-swept 
sierras. Mountains run like a hard, 
thick, bony core from the Republic 
of Panama to the tip of Tierra del 
Fuego. Only the strong persevere at 
work in the plateau country. Either 
the human organism adjusts itself, 
or else it shrivels up and dies. 

This is important, because South 
America is primarily an agricultural 
and grazing continent. It is esti- 
mated that more than 70 per cent 
of the population are almost entirely 
dependent on some form of farming 
for their livelihood. 

Enough has been said to indicate 
the two rough divisions of agricul- 
tural resources of South America: 
(1) the country of the eastern plains 
—the pampas of the Argentine, the 
pasturage of Uruguay, and the rich, 
red earth of coffee-growing Sao 
Paulo; (2) the Mountain Republics 
of the Andes in the west. 

At the same time, it is possible to 
divide the continent into those coun- 
tries which depend to a major ex- 
tent on agricultural and_ pastoral 
produce for their position in the 
world market: Argentine, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Colombia, and Paraguay; 
and those which depend mainly on 
mineral or petroleum _ resources: 


Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Venezuela. 


Ecuador, a small nation with less 
than one million inhabitants, par- 
takes of the characteristics of both 
types. All the Republics in the sec- 
ond category, however, possess large 
areas devoted to farming, producing 
cereals and meat products for ex- 
port as well as for home consump- 
tion. Peruvian cotton and _ sugar, 
Chilean fruit and wine, and Vene- 
zuelan coffee are examples pat to the 
point. Even in Bolivia, the one Re- 
public with no measurable farm 
exports, the lowland areas of the east 
are capable of growing a rich va- 
riety of agricultural products. Meat, 
hides, and wool figure hugely in this 
predominantly farm economy of the 
continent. 

It is interesting to note that Peru 
has one of the most fortunate con- 
ditions with reference to a balanced 
farm, mining, and pastoral economy. 
This country, which holds an impor- 
tant position on the Pacific coast 
midway on the continent, produces 
most of what she requires for her 
own larder. Moreover, there is a 
steady demand for her chief agri- 
cultural exports of cotton, sugar, and 
wool. The farmers draw 80 per cent 
of their purchasing power from these 
commodities. Happily, the land is 
not a milch cow for foreign interests. 
The majority of estate owners are 
Peruvian citizens. The profits, which 
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are rolled up in fat years, remain 
in the country. 

An equitable distribution of land 
resources, however, is the basic eco- 
nomic problem of Ibero-America. 
From this root-cause of a defective, 
feudal land tenure stem political un- 
rest, social evils, military cliques con- 
tending for temporary control of the 
budget, occasional revolts, and the 
threat of foreign, totalitarian propa- 
ganda. A sound solution of the land 
question would put the quietus on 
enemies at home and abroad; noth- 
ing would more surely and solidly 
produce a rampart of spirit and steel 
against the Stalinazis, Fifth Colum- 
nists, and Trojan Horses. With soil 
and subsoil rights fairly adjusted, 
with a view to the well-being of the 
masses of the people, Ibero-America 
would be an impregnable fortress. 

What is the system of land-holding 
south of the Isthmus of Panama? 
During the colonial days, grants of 
land, known as encomiendas, were 
made to military captains and other 
personages with political backing. 
Theoretically, these estates, after the 
lapse of a definite number of years, 
were to revert to the crown. In real- 
ity, the land was never relinquished 
either to King or Viceroy; it became 
the heritage of the families whose 
ancestors originally attracted the 
royal favor. Often, the peons who 





The oxcart is much used for hauling sugar cane in Venezuela 
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worked the land were regarded as 
of the patrimony. The whole 
problem was complicated by absentee 
landlordism. Legislation designed to 
protect agricultural laborers was more 
honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Under these conditions, 


part 


the peon or farmer led the life of 
a bond-servant or serf. 
Technically speaking, one may 


outline four distinct types of land 
tenure in Ibero-America: (1) the 
Latifundio; (2) communal owner- 
(3) personal land-holding; and 
(4) land-company colonization. 

It is difficult to acquire accurate 


ship 


statistics 


on the extent of Latifundio 
or huge estate holdings. Even the 
progressive governments of South 
America seem reluctant to throw 
light on this important subject. Fig- 
ures produced as the result of private 
investigation indicate that 300 own- 
ers in the province of Buenos Aires 


possess two-fifths of the usable land. 
In Chile, 328 owners hold title to 
more than half of the farm territory 
in the profitable central area of the 
Republic. There are estates in Bra- 
zil which are larger than England. 
You may traverse the winding Ama- 


zon for eight days by boat without 
resting your eyes upon the land of 
more than one owner. Much of this 
territory is jungle, of course, and 


therefore as apt to constitute a lia- 
bility as an asset. 

Furthermore, stock-farming re- 
quires an organization of water 
rights that could not be accomplished 
by splitting the pastures into arid 
fragments. This is a physical setup 
of natural resources that practically 
invites share cropping and tenant 
farming. The latter institutions are 
swiftly converted into outright peon- 
age, on the pattern of our own 
South. It should never be forgotten 
that we have many of the same race 
and land complications that enmesh 
the peoples of Central and South 
America. 

Che second type of land-holding 
in Ibero-America is that which vests 
title to property in the clan or fam- 
ily group. This system was wide- 
spread under the Inca Emperors and 
it persists in the highlands of Peru 
and Bolivia. In Ecuador, the Indian 
communities have utilized this type 
of land tenure for cattle breeding. 
Elsewhere, this system is seriously on 
the decline. If the trend continues, 
communal ownership will soon be 
not much more than a memory. 


The third form of land-holding, 
that of individual purchase and ten- 
ure, is becoming more general. The 
desire of the mestizo to possess his 
own vine and fig tree is innate. Pro- 
digious sacrifices are made by hus- 
band and wife in order to secure a 
few acres in fee simple. Unfortu- 
nately, this instinct is exploited by 
unscrupulous land speculators who 
charge exorbitant prices for small 
parcels of real estate. This impels 
some settlers to migrate to the unde- 
veloped regions of the interior where 
squatting may be recognized as con- 
ferring prescriptive rights. This type 
of settlement is common in the An- 
dean region as well as in the upper 
reaches of the Amazon and Orinoco. 
Individual ownership, everybody ap- 
preciates, would simplify every po- 
litical and social problem in the 
American Republics. 

In Brazil, land colonization (the 
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America. Due to the vast distances 
and the circumstances of mass-mi. 
gration, which favored the mainte. 
nance as well as the isolation of 
national groups, the colonists consti. 
tuted racial islands, retaining their 
native characteristics, language, and 
customs, in south and central Brazil, 
Swiss, Russians, and Swedes shared 
in this company colonization plan, 

Until recently, the Germans sup- 
ported their own. schools, where the 
speech and literature of the old 
country took precedence over Por- 
tuguese. This custom was abolished 
by the Government of President Ge. 
tulio Vargas. Brazil is still eager to 
accept farm immigrants. The vast 
majority: of applications at the mo- 
ment, however, stream in from Lis 
bon and Havana, where refugees, 
desirous to establish themselves in 
commercial life, are congregating, 
The people of Brazil frankly refuse 





Photo courtesy Pan American Airways 


A view of the beautiful old cathedral at Lima in Peru 


fourth type) was originally promoted 
by the public authorities. The settle- 
ment of land in the temperate zone 
of Catharina, Parana, Rio Grande 
do Sul, and Sao Paulo was encour- 
aged and organized by the Govern- 
ment. European immigrants were at- 
tracted by offers of free land. This 
explains the huge influx of Germans 
and Italians into States which are 
now recognized as the most influ- 
ential in Brazil, if not in all South 


to take any more shopkeepers, sales- 
men, bankers, jewelers, brokers, or 
middlemen. 

In every discussion of agrarian 
questions, one must consider the size 
of the farm or estate in relation to 
its possibilities of maximum produc- 
tion, taking into special account the 
conditions of soil and climate. In 
the “red earth” coffee-growing sec- 
tions of Sao Paulo, for example, it 
is fantastic to imagine that the small 
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farm can be a profitable unit. The 
crop requires concentration of a 
large supply of labor for a short 

riod. The small man will not have 
the capital to swing this operation. 
similarly, in the production of sugar 
it has been demonstrated both in 
Brazil and Cuba that big-scale opera- 
tions are essential. A 15-acre plot, 
far from providing a living, will just 
suffice as a burial-place for the farmer 
and his family, unless he is smart 
enough to raise food supplies and 
poultry. The minimum estate for a 
profitable sugar yield is reported to 
be 150-200 acres. The huge planta- 
tion system, in a number of locali- 
ties, is something more than a trick 
of the conservative aristocrats to 
maintain their predominance. In the 
State of Morelia, Mexico, where the 
big farms were broken up in order 
to distribute land to the Indians, 
the productivity of the soil has been 
diminished. What was once the 
“Sugar Bowl of the Republic” has 
become a “garden of weeds and 
cacti.” 

In Central America particularly, 
“division of the land” has _ been 
merely a pretext to allow the clique 
in authority to sequester some of the 
richest estates for favored political 
henchmen. It was in this that Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles waxed wealthy, 
while no improvement was discern- 
ible in the lot of the common peo- 
ple. Some technique must be devised 
to enable the masses to frustrate the 
politicians, whose chief function, es- 
pecially in Ibero-America, appears to 
consist in “supplanting one form of 
economic exploitation by another.” 
Until the land can be taken out of 
the political arena, where it is the 
football of Generals and dema- 
gogues, the territory south of the 
Rio Grande will continue to be a 
prize marked out for delivery to the 
followers of Karl Marx. 

It is said that the average income 
in South America is less than 100 
dollars per person. Farmers in Bo- 
livia, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Ecuador are lucky to receive 25 cents 
a day. In Chile, the ordinary factory 
employee is paid a pittance of $3.43 
a week; textile workers draw 24 cents 
a day; coal diggers, 71 cents; copper 
miners, g5 cents. The average wage 
of a school teacher represents com- 
parative affluence: 28 dollars a 
month. Clerks in the shops of Val- 
paraiso and Santiago eke out an_.ex- 





istence on 21 dollars a month. Is 
it any wonder that 241 out of a 
thousand babies die annually in the 
cities and on the farms of a socially 
progressive country like the Repub- 
lic of Chile? Undernourishment, 
sickness, poverty take a tremendous 
toll of the human resources of Ibero- 
America. There are districts where 
the picture is as dark and dismal as 
in some of the depressed areas of 
India or Wales! 

Benefits can be realized from a 
subdivision of land, when this meas- 
ure is accompanied by an organized 
effort to re-educate the people spir- 
itually and agriculturally. The farm- 
ers or peons have to be taught how 
to use a new-found liberty. The so- 
called “money crops” are the curse 
of agriculture everywhere. The sooner 
the farm worker, whether owner or 
tenant, discovers that he can stock 
his own larder with home-grown 
products, the more surely he will 
be emancipated from economic and 
political bondage. A vegetable gar- 
den, orchard, and a “bit of bacon” 
roaming in the front yard can do 
more than Panzer divisions to lift 
the farm family out of the slough of 
despond. With this as the basis of 
agricultural prosperity, provision 
can be arranged for rural credits and 
better marketing facilities by the 
governments directly concerned. 
Ibero-America. must secure its own 
breadbasket before it can think of 
continuing to be the “breadbasket 
and meat-house of Europe.” 


HERE is a growing recognition 
ae the best potentiality of 
Ibero-America is the Catholic Faith. 
The Papal program of social recon- 
struction holds the key to the social 
and economic problems of our Good 
Neighbors. A family wage on an 
annual basis would be a guarantee 
that neither intellectuals nor la- 
borers would heed the siren voices of 
Nazi and Marxist indoctrination. 
The most powerful antidote to Sta- 
linazi propaganda in the American 
Republics, including the United 
States, is an appreciation of the debt 
which democracy owes to Christian 
culture. On the bedrock of that cul- 
ture, democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere can not only stand, but 
expand. 

One of the ablest correspondents 
now touring South America, Mr. 
Harold Callender of the New York 


Times, sent back a report (April 27, 
1941) that can be deeply ponderéd 
in the United States Department of 
State and by the members of ‘the 
Committee for the Co-ordination of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations 
with the American Republics. This 
observation reads as follows: “The 
United States will never get any- 
where in South America until it 
works with the Vatican.” This was 
given as an opinion prevalent in 
diplomatic circles, where Catholi- 
cism is understood. 

There are 110 million Catholics 
in Central and South America who 
would all be pro-United States 100 
per cent, provided they had assur- 
ances that anti-clericalism is not 
going to be invited into their homes 
together with United States political 
influence and trade policies. Least 
of all do the South Americans wish 
to be courted the Hollywood way. 
The -American picture Argentine 
Nights, for example, was so offensive 
in Buenos Aires, “the Paris of Amer- 
ica,” that police were called in to 
put down a disturbance in the the- 
ater. The leading newspaper La 
Nacion (with a circulation of close 
to 2 million) wrote as follows: 

“As long as Hollywood insists on 
seeing Argentina as an incredibly 
ridiculous tropical country, no Pan- 
American understanding is possible.” 

South Americans, despite these ex- 
hibitions of bad manners on the 
part of our movie magnates, are pre- 
disposed to like us. They are desir- 
ous of closer co-operation in the 
Western Hemisphere, especially in 
the sphere of defense again totali- 
tarianism. But they want this policy 
to be the fruit of genuine under- 
standing, a sharing of spiritual and 
cultural ideals, not the sudden out- 
burst of enthusiasm that springs 
from selfish expediency. “Here today 
and gone tomorrow” is not the 
proper theme song to win the peo- 
ples of the American Republics. 

A knowledge of the Catholic spirit 
will be accepted as a guarantee that 
this is no extemporaneous wooing. 
The American .Republics regard 
with suspicion a temporary alliance, 
without benefit of clergy! Our Good 
Neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere can be won for all time by 
the sacrament of friendship. The 
Mystical Body of Christ is a poten- 
tial of infinite strength. It can be 
the solvent of all problems. 
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By KIERAN RICHARDSON, C.P. 


Hizne is a little item I quote 
from the local Chinese newspaper: 
“Daring Robber Caught.” ... “A 
daring robbery was staged at the 
Chungyuan goldsmith store outside 
Chien Men on Saturday, the culprit 
being captured after a hot chase. A 
man in foreign dress presented him- 
self at the store as a client to buy 
gold bracelets. He was handed over 
three ready-made bracelets, each 
weighing over half an ounce. The 
man walked toward the door pre- 
tending to make a closer examination 
in the sunlight. Upon reaching the 
door he dashed out into the street. 

“The two shop assistants gave 
chase and raised the alarm. They 
succeeded in closing up on the rob- 
ber who, however, freed himself after 
a melee by throwing the two chasers 
on the ground, at the end of Lang 
Fang Tou Tiao Hutung. The ruffian 
then got on a rickshaw” (of all things 
for a getaway!) “followed behind by 
the two shop assistants who con- 
tinued to shout: ‘Catch the robber!’ ” 
(Good boys—those two!) “Two po- 
lice patrols on bicycles happened to 
pass by and joined the chase. 

“The rickshaw man, after running 
at full speed for some time, began 
to be exhausted and slowed down, 
and was soon overtaken by the police. 
The ruffian continued to put up a 
struggle for freedom, but was soon 
overpowered and arrested. One of 
the law officers had his hands badly 
bitten during the struggle. The three 
gold bracelets were recovered at the 
police station. According to the gold 
merchant, the culprit resembles the 
robber who succeeded in robbing 
the store of several gold rings last 
winter. The man made good his 
escape that time by locking the door 
of the store from the outside, thus 
delaying the pursuit and enabling 
him to go free, unmolested.” 

Later, at his trial, this bad bold 
burglar, in spite of his mad dash 
with the bracelets, and the fact that 
he had knocked the two assistants 
to the ground when they tried to 
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stop him, and his wild ride in the 
rickshaw which he topped off nicel; 
by biting the cop—in spite of all this, 
he vehemently denied he was trying 
to steal the bracelets. He was jus 
going to a hotel to show them to, 
friend. A cool hand, that fellow! 
Instead of stealing automobiles, 
many of our robbers specialize in 
the theft of rickshaws. A common 
dodge is to engage a rickshaw toa 
certain destination. Then en route 
have the puller stop, and send him 
into a store for a trifling purchase, 
As soon as the man enters the stoie, 
the fare jumps down between the 
shafts and gallops off with the ric 
shaw. There was one case though, 
of the theft of a rickshaw, where the 
thief varied the technique. This one 


simply engaged the rickshaw. When. 


the puller reached the destination, 
and was bending over to place the 
shafts on the ground, he received a 
mighty kick from his passenger. It 
must have been a tremendous boot- 
must have landed the fellow at least 
a block away, for according to the 
puller’s own story, when he got up 
off the ground both rickshaw and 
fare were gone. 

One more little item about thieves 
and we shall pass on to other news. 
(Quote) “A notorious thief and 
shop-lifter was caught by the police 
yesterday. From his person one tex 
pot, twenty plates, as well as one roll 
of silk measuring 100 feet in length, 
were recovered. He had just madea 
big haul.” Rather! 

* * * 

There is a note of tragic irony in 
one of the notices, that may shake 
the faith of those who believe in 
fortune-tellers. A Chinese fortune 
teller who spent his life going around 
the countryside enlightening others 
as to their fates, during a severe stoma 
took refuge in an old temple. Patt 
of the temple collapsed, killing the 
man! However, I don’t suppose that 
his unpredicted passing will have the 
least effect on those who willingly 
pay to be deceived by fakers. 
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Someone has been giving the rail- 
road company a wrong steer. “Ar- 
rangements have been made by the 
railways,” a notice reads, “to install 
radio sets on all passenger trains to 
relieve the monotony of travelers.” 
Wherever did they get the notion 
that travelers on their trains find it 
monotonous! Why, there’s never a 
dull moment! The passengers get up 
an amusing little game among them- 
selves of going from car to car on 
the crowded train, to see in which 
car they can step on the most feet. 

I have just come from Peking on 
one of those trains. Just a half-hour 
out of Peking, things began to hap- 
pen. The train stopped dead, far out 
in the country. The passengers scram- 
bled out and lined up along the road- 
bed beside the train. Trainmen be- 
gan to jog up and down the tracks 
with a knowing look in their eyes. 
One fellow, after a calculating look 
at his watch, apparently to see if he 
could make it, began sprinting madly 
down the track in the direction of 
Peking, as though he had forgotten 
his cigarettes or his handkerchief and 
was now going to have a try for them. 
The news finally seeped around that 
the engine had dropped.a piston or 
some such thing and we would have 
to wait for another engine. We did— 
for one hour! 

After we again got moving, the 
monotony of the trip was broken by 
that little game I have mentioned. 
It kept us alert pulling our feet in 
just as some bruiser was getting ready 
to pounce. When we arrived at our 
destination the train was already an 
hour and a half late. We were riding 
near the door, and got off among the 
first, but were unable to collect all 
our luggage. We were standing aside 
waiting for the other passengers to 
alight so we could get the rest of 
our bags off—a couple of typewriters 
and a bag of dishes. 

Well, with only half the passengers 
off the train, the engineer suddenly 
got conscience-stricken about the 
hour and a half and decided he'd 
try to make it up. So off he started. 
We jumped on again and began toss- 
ing typewriters out. Dishes or no 
dishes—heave ho! Off went the dishes! 
Then we set about getting off our- 
selves. By this time the train had 
picked up speed. There was no over- 
head cord or we would have yanked 
that. Station men were helpfully run- 
ning alongside the train, catching the 
passengers as they came tumbling off. 





If one of the passengers stumbled, 
they would nudge him with their 
flag-sticks toward a nice soft spot, to 
land away from the train. Oh, no! 
They need no radios on those trains! 
Radios themselves would be too mo- 
notonous—especially if they were 
playing Chinese music! 

* * * 

May I be permitted to shift from 
newspaper excerpts to a word about 
our Chinese boys? We find them in- 
teresting, full of fun, and helpful 
to us in the study of the language. 
No doubt they also have us under 
inspection. 

When Chinese boys find a good 
cannon cracker with the fuse miss- 
ing, they take the cracker and 
break it in halves. Then taking one- 
half they stand it on the sealed end. 
One boy holds a hammer in his hand 
and another boy a lighted punk. 
When the lad with the lighted punk 
ignites the powder at the upper end 
of the cracker the other boy gives it a 
quick blow with the hammer causing 
a loud bang. The delight of all their 
companions is an explosive echo! 

Did you ever see a piece of white 
thread about a yard long moving 
through the air in a straight line at 
a rather slow pace? Rather weird, 
you say. And that is exactly the first 
impression you get. It is a trick of 
the Chinese boys. They catch a large 
fly, tie the thread to it and then let 
it go. 


T 1s asking almost the impossible 
I to demand a public apology from 
a Chinese pupil for some fault com- 
mitted. The embarrassment caused 
to the culprit is so extreme that this 
method of punishment is rarely used. 
It is demanding an act of heroic vir- 
tue from the pupil. Yet I have seen 
an apology made, and that bravely. 

Often the question is asked: “Do 
the Chinese boys fight with their fists 
as the American boys do?’ On one 
occasion I did see a fist fight. It 
lasted for only a couple of minutes 
and it happened in this way: Lately 
we had a fence erected at the end of 
the property to prevent the people 
from making a thoroughfare through 
it. This fence was a fragile affair, 
just a few stakes with three or four 
cross boards. 

One fine afternoon we noticed 
some boys filling up the empty 
spaces in the fence with branches. 
It was after school time. Then they 
began to make little piles of stones 
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on their side. When this job was 
about completed another group of 
boys from the south side of town ad- 
vanced on the barricade, throwing 
stones at the same time. The boys at 
the barricade did their best to de- 
fend their position. 

As the two parties met the ring- 
leaders of each side began to give it 
to each other with his fists, and it 
was a real fight for two minutes until 
one boy began to get the worst of 
it. When this boy saw that he was 
losing he shoved his thumbs in the 
mouth of the other boy and began to 
stretch his mouth apart. Immediately 
the other boy did the same to him. 
They were really in earnest. No 
holds were barred. 

When we tried to break up the 
scrap, there they were each with his 
thumbs in the other boy’s mouth 
and stretching it as much as he 
could. Of course there was blood 
running from the mouth of each 
boy. We managed to break up the 
fight at this point, but it was con- 
tinued soon after farther down the 
road. Later on cheering could be 
heard, and we took it as victory for 
the boy from the north side. 

One morning, during our free 
time, I noticed one of the younger 
ones very earnestly reading his bible 
history. This was very edifying to say 
the least. Yet I must admit I was 
somewhat puzzled to see so much 
ambition at this early hour. Later on 
in the morning I found out the rea- 
son for his studiousness. As we were 
walking through the hills this same 
boy very innocently popped this 
question: “Father, can you name the 
12 sons of Jacob?” And imagine! he 
wanted their names in Chinese! 
There was nothing left for me to do 
but to ask him to give them, which 
he did, rattling them right off. 

Recently foreign candies were in- 
troduced to the neighborhood boys, 
and what flavor do you think the 
Chinese lads like the best? They go 
simply wild over peppermint. The 
Chinese call peppermint, “Peh Ho.” 
“I want peppermint,” “Give me Peh 
Ho,” rings through the air as soon 
as the box is opened. Orange and 
lemon flavors come next, and choco- 
late last of all. I do not know what 
the reason is, but it is a fact that the 
Chinese here have little love for 
chocolate. We ourselves like any 
flavor! But we shall have only memo- 
ries, because of the interrupted par- 
cel service. 





‘dae is just an- 


other article on the 
Chinese language 
and you have had 
so many already! 
‘Therefore I feel I 
must preface it 
with a little note of explanation. 
This writing about the Chinese lan- 
guage by missionaries is akin to the 
writing of poetry by other people. 
You could choose at random any in- 
dividual on a crowded thoroughfare, 
come up behind him unsuspectingly, 
and hiss in his ear: “You wrote a 
poem once!”; and if no one else is 
within earshot, the poor fellow will 
probably break down and shame- 
facedly admit that it is so. Some day 
you can try this trick on a missionary 
returned from China, only 
you will accuse him of once 
having written an article on 
the Chinese language. He 
will either admit it or with 
a haggard look reply: “How 
[ wish I had! Now I would 
have it over with.” So that 
is how it is. It is a stage a missionary 
must go through. So I am going to 
do it now and get it over with! 

\s you have read in other articles, 
the Chinese language is basically 
different from the English language. 
In Chinese there is no alphabet, no 
letters by means of which words are 
built up. Chinese is picture writing. 
Each written word is a picture of the 
object or of the idea represented by 
the word and each picture is called a 
character. We have to take the word 
of the Chinese that these characters 
are really pictures of what they repre- 
sent, for in reality there is little if 
any resemblance. 

But once you accept the hiero- 
glyphics as likenesses of objects or 
actions or ideas, as the case may be, 
then Chinese becomes fascinating. It 
becomes like a game, breaking down 
the characters into their component 
parts and discovering how these 
childish drawings convey ideas. Many 
times the imagination must be 
stretched to its utmost to acknowl- 
edge the aptness of the characters. 
Sometimes the characters bring out 
the humor of the Chinese and often- 
times there is a deep spiritual mean- 
ing underlying their construction. 
Some examples, I think, will be in- 
teresting. 

The simple characters for “man” 
and “woman” are crude pictorial rep- 
resentations of their objects. “Man” 
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is composed of two straight lines 
looking like the attempt of an infant 
to draw a man. Unless someone told 
you the character for “woman” was 
a picture of one, you would never 
believe it, and I am sure the ladies 
would not be flattered by the Chi- 
nese conception of how they look. 
Other characters are combinations 
of simple ones or parts of characters. 

For example, the char- 
acter for “straight.” It was 
devised before the day of 
the plumb and the square 
to determine the straight- 
ness of a line. At that time 
the eye was the criterion. 
So the character for 
“straight” is a picture of ten eyes 
(just to be sure) looking at a line to 
determine its straightness. The char- 
acter meaning “to heal” or “to cure” 
one who is sick gives an idea of the 
very ancient Chinese practice of 
medicine. It is composed of arrows 
that are being shot at the demon of 
disease, with alcoholic spirits added 
as a bracer for the patient. In refer- 
ring to himself a Chinese touches the 
tip of his nose with the index finger 
just as we refer to self by 
placing the outstretched » 
hand upon the chest. The 
character for “self” is there- 
fore simply a drawing of a 
nose. 

How do you think the 
idea “to curse” or “revile”’ 
could be put across by a 
picture? The Chinese do it this way. 
They draw a picture of a horse and 
a net implying that the horse is en- 
tangled in the net. Do you remem- 
ber in the days of horse-drawn trucks 
the language the truck drivers used 
on their horses when anything went 
wrong? Well, the Chinese would per- 
haps go our truck drivers one better, 
if their horses got entangled in nets, 
so this combination is not bad to ex- 
press the idea “to curse’’ or “‘revile.” 

How often have you remarked 
with disgust that the soup you were 
drinking was nothing but hot water? 
In Chinese that is how the word 
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“soup” is written—a picture of hot 
water. To portray the idea of “abil. 
ity” the Chinese draw a picture of a 
bear, since a bear seems to them en- 
dowed with great ability. To them 
the height of daring would be to 
strike a bear and that is how “dar. 
ing” is conveyed—a hand striking a 
bear. The habit of singing in the 
bath would seem to be prevalent 
also among the Chinese, for the com- 
bination used for the word “to 
bathe” is water, and birds singing in 
a tree. 

Our magazines in America often 
carry cartoons depicting the unhap 
py plight of the henpecked husband 
or of the befuddled wife in the midst 
of her spring house-cleaning. Many 
of the Chinese characters recall these 
cartoons to mind. For example, 
“marriage” is a picture of a man and 
a woman, the man being portrayed 
as in a prison. A man “marrying” is 
a man taking a woman by the ear. 
A “wife” is a woman with a dust 
cloth in her hand, and a “bride- 
groom” is a gift from heaven. 

Lest you imagine that all the Chi- 
nese characters have this humorous 

or ridiculous element, here 
are a few that show how 
beautifully an idea can be 
expressed by a picture and 
also how the Chinese grasp 
the very heart of an idea. 
The character for “virtue” 
is a picture of an upright 
heart together with the 
symbol for taking a step or walking, 
implying that virtue must be exer 
cised or practiced. Here in a few sim- 
ple strokes is contained our philo 
sophical and Christian teaching that 
virtue is a habit which must be exer- 
cised if it is to be retained. 

The character for the word “love” 
is another one that 
beautifully brings 
out the essential 
notes of an idea. It is 
composed of a heart 
—the seat of the af- 
fections — together * 
with the symbols for 
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the inhalation and exhalation of 
breath. The meaning is that love is 
not selfish, merely receptive—the in- 
halation—but is an outgoing virtue, 
positive and expressive toward the 
object of affection—the exhalation. 

“Patience” or “to suffer patiently” 
is a picture of a heart under a knife. 
A “wise” man is he who listens to 
those under him. “Faith” or “belief” 
is a picture of a man and a word 
which expresses perfectly what faith 
is—belief in the word of another. A 
“distraction” of the mind is a heart 
with the sign of division—a divided 
heart. (The ancient Chinese believed 
the heart was the seat of thought so 
that is why they use heart here where 
we would use mind.) The character 
for “gift,”. “favor,” or “grace” is a 
picture of a man in prison and a 
heart, symbolizing compassion for 
someone in prison. This character is 
also used for a gift of God and it 
surely is an apt one to portray God's 
gifts to man. Redemption, grace, the 
Eucharist—what are they but the re- 
sult of God’s compassion 
for man in the prison of his 
sins! 

It is characters like these 
that make the Chinese lan- 
guage a thing of poetry and 
beauty and make it so 
adaptable for the teaching 
of Christian truth. Simply by calling 
the attention of the Chinese to their 
own characters, like the above, the 
missionary is teaching Christian doc- 
trine. It reminds one of the incident 
when St. Paul came across the altar 
to the “unknown god” among the 
Athenians, using this occasion to 
preach to them of this “God” whom 
they worshipped but knew not. There 
isone more word that I cannot omit. 
It is the word for “miracle.” It is 
really composed 
of two characters 
and literally is 
“the footsteps of 
God.” What a 
beautiful way to 
describe a miracle 
—the footsteps of 
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God! Such discoveries are surprising. 
In studying any foreign language, 
one naturally compares certain ex- 
pressions with similar ones in the 
mother tongue. In English we have 
the phrase, popularized by Gilbert 
and Sullivan, “everything is at sixes 
and sevens.” There is a like 
expression with the same 
meaning in Chinese, only they 
say “everything is at sevens 
and eights.” In English we 
have the familiar expression, 
“a bull in a china shop.” The 
Chinese character for “to 
transgress” or “to sin” con- 
veys the same idea by picturing “a 
dog in a flower garden.” In English 
we have the somewhat slangy expres- 
sion “yellow” meaning cowardice or 
unwholesome fear. The Chinese char- 
acter for “fear” is a white heart. 

Then we have the real slang, “all 
steamed up,” meaning excited or 
angry. The Chinese character for the 
same is “a fiery head” or “‘a head on 
fire.” In English we cry, “look out!” 

to warn someone of impend- 
ing danger or harm. The 
Chinese cry, “raise the head!” 
or “look up!” The Chinese 
equivalent of the English, 
“excuse me” is “lend me a 
light.” This is also used liter- 
ally when the person actually 
does want a light, as well as in the 
sense of “excuse me.” This is the cry 
of the rickshaw pullers as they run 
through a crowded street. One day 
some kind-hearted foreigner is go- 
ing to chase them up the street with 
a match! 

How much of history and tradi- 
tion, of creative genius and _ prac- 
ticed skill may be wrapped up in the 
story of these characters! Thoughts 
that have struggled for expression 
were finally crystallized when talent- 
ed Chinese calligraphers offered new 
forms for the inspection of literary 
critics. 

Yet some of these symbols which 
compose the written language are 
so arbitrary that it is difficult to 
conceive a connection between the 
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strokes of the pen 
and any meaning. 
The wildest imagin- 
ing of the humble 
scholar fails to 
establish the slight- 
est clue. He must 
fall back—and he often does fall 
back, mentally exhausted—on the 
sheer help of memory. 

There is a feeling of deserved 
pride in the hearts of those who can 
“take brush in hand” and write with 
rhythm, finish, and in classic style. 
Even a faint approach to such work 
would require years of practice for a 
gifted non-oriental. The scrolls of 
men who are artists with the 
brush are still sought after, 
and the master letter writer 
can always hold up his head 
and be fairly sure of employ- 
ment. It is a great tribute to 
the people of this nation that 
preoccupation with a weary- 
ing war has not distracted 
them entirely from the happier pur- 
suits of education. They still keep 
their sense of values. 

Here, in this one-time northern 
capital, missionaries from many 
lands are devoting every possible 
moment to the task of absorbing as 
much as possible of the language. 
Three of us Passionists who are 
nearing the end of our preliminary 
studies, are naturally more interested 
than ever in conditions in Hunan. 
Bombs, travel routes, disease, refu- 
gees, medical supplies—these will 
have a more personal meaning for 
us as the time approaches to set out 
in the direction of the hazardous 
field of our future labors. 

Even now we are asking our- 
selves: Will the war end soon, or 
will it spread farther south? Shall 
we be delayed long on the coast? 
What chances are there of us get- 
ting through the blockaded areas 
with any of our baggage and equip- 
ment? How much longer will it be 
before we can actually be on hand 
in Hunan to give some relief to the 
priests who have stood the strain so 
valiantly? 

Whatever lies ahead of us, we can 
look back to happy days in Peking. 
We know that the study of the 
language is something that must 
continue. And I believe that not the 
least of a missionary’s rewards will 
be the one given him for patient and 
persevering work in learning the 
native mode of expression. 














A Night at the Theater 


By RUPERT LANGENBACHER, 


N. )W don’t get a wrong impres- 


sion. I’m not a regular theater-goer, 
but on several occasions I have been 
to a Chinese opera. One such occa- 
sion recently presented itself here 


in Chihkiang. 

Our Mission has been caring for 
more than three hundred war refu- 
gees for several years. The expenses 
average well over a thousand dollars 
per month in Chinese currency. 
Thanks to many of the readers of 
[He Sicn this charitable enterprise 
carried out. The refugees 
themselves wished to lend a hand in 
the work, however, and decided on 
sponsoring a three-night benefit per- 
formance at the local theater. 

In addition to amateur refugee 
talent, fortunately, there was a first- 
rate opera company in town. Adver- 


can be 


tisements were inserted in the local 
Erh Chung Pao—the Central Daily 
News—of the coming “Stupendous! 
Colossal!” attraction. Refugee men, 
women and children haunted the 


business offices, homes, and stores of 
likely customers. Glaring paper signs 
in red and green characters were 
posted in much-frequented spots. 
What really caught the eyes of 
most of the populace was the ad- 
vance notice of one Hu Chia Ken, 
the “strong man,” who was to appear 
as a super-special number. He was 
reputed as nationally famous, hav- 
ing ippeared in such celebrated 
showplaces as Shanghai, Nanking, 


and Wuhu. 

At last the great day of the 
opening performance arrived. About 
noon I was disturbed by loud talk- 
ing in the mission yard. Glancing 
out of the window, I saw a group 
of men busily engaged with ropes 
and poles. They had come to carry 
away our last two large stone steps. 
[hese had escaped destruction dur- 
ing the severe air raid of September. 
What Japanese bombs had failed to 
demolish then, a sledge hammer was 
to crush that night, on the mighty 
chest of Hu Chia Ken. 


Not long afterward I met Steve, 
our water carrier, balancing a plat- 


ter of broken window glass on his 
head. This, he jubilantly informed 
me, was for the “strong man’”’ to lie 
on during the breath-taking perform- 
ance. 

Hu Chia Ken had been baptized 
just two days before. Fortunately, he 
had taken the name of Jacob; and 
since Jacob had wrestled successfully 
with an angel, it augured well that 
our Jacob would emerge victorious. 
Jacob, by the way, isa most likeable 
character. He is cheerful, polite, and 
modest, despite his unusual physical 
prowess. 

At five-thirty that evening Father 
William and I, preceded by a lan- 
tern bearer, stumbled along Chih- 
kiang’s slippery, uneven streets, to 
the city’s only theater. There was no 
doubt about our being expected. 
Refugees in various official positions, 
conspicuous by their large red-rib- 
boned badges, loudly announced our 
coming as soon as we appeared in 
sight. What a profuse bowing and 
scraping there was as we edged our 
way through the crowd of eager, 
early arrivals at the theater entrance! 





Symbolic gesture for being caught 
in the rain 
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No sooner had we passed through 
the inviting portals, than Father 
William and I were surrounded 
refugee ushers. Proudly they escorted 
us to our reserved seats—a_ portion 
of a long park-like bench, on the 
back of which had been painted our 
title of “Spiritual Father,” in large 
red characters. On the same bench 
was a place reserved for the mayor, 
or local magistrate. Scarcely had we 
settled down when a handful of 
sunflower seeds and a dish of tan- 
gerines were placed on a small ledge 
attached to the bench in front of 
us. Later on, tea was added, and we 
were told that the sum total went 
along with our ticket. 

The theater itself was of an oblong 
shape. A low balcony extended along 
the sides and back. It was painted 
a dull red and served as a huge bill- 
board, advertising past, present, and 
future attractions. The ground floor 
was really a “ground” floor; made 
up solely of the good earth. The en- 
tire seating capacity was probably 
seven hundred. Five large kerosene 
lamps, hanging from the rafter over 
the stage, comprised the lighting 
system. 

The stage was comfortably large 
but devoid of wings and curtain. 
The backdrop depicted some legend- 
ary prince flying along on a milky- 
white steed; where to, no one could 
guess. As the theater began to fill 
up, the crowd gradually overflowed 
onto the stage itself. It poured along 
the sides, oozed into corners, and 
finally solidified in the back. Each 
of the late-comers was either eating, 
talking, or smoking. 

I would like to add here that my 
description of this particular Chinese 
theater is not to belittle it. For al- 
though oriental customs differ widely 
from those in the West, who will set 
himself up as a Solomon to decide 
which is the paragon of theatrical 
perfection! 

In an inland Chinese theater one 
relaxes to the utmost degree. If you 
wish to talk during the play, you 
talk. There is no prohibition on loud 
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A youthful actor as Knight-Errant. 
Pose signifies strength 


eating or drinking. You may roam 
about at leisure. If you wish to bring 
your dog along, no one objects. You 
are not cramped by a thousand so- 
cial “don’ts” that breed a thousand 
inhibitions. The Chinese go to the 
theater for relaxation, and every- 
thing there conduces to its complete 
attainment, 

The performance was to begin at 
six and, startling to say, it almost 
did. For shortly after six, the warn- 
ing gun went off. It wasn’t exactly 
agun, but its effect on my ear drums 
was pretty much the same. Up in a 
corner of the stage reserved for the 
orchestra, the customary reh nao 
began. 

Reh nao means a noise or dis- 
turbance; and so it was. The pur- 
pose of it is to whoop things up and 
acquaint all and sundry for a mile 
around that the big show is about 
to start. The instruments of auditory 
torture consisted of a big gong and 
a little gong, a big tom-tom drum, 
and a little tom-tom drum. These 
were beaten with such ferocious en- 
thusiasm that the effect was similar 
to a long-drawn-out explosion. 

A young man dressed in a military 
uniform came to the front of the 
stage. Without removing his cap, he 
plunged into the introductory speech, 
summing up the reasons for the per- 
formance. First, to obtain funds for 
the war refugees; second, to make 
the refugees acquainted with the 





townspeople; third, for the refugees 
to add their contribution of art and 
skill towards community recreation. 
He concluded with the usual end- 
ing, that the entertainment having 
been hastily gotten together was 
quite imperfect, and so he begged 
the audience’s kind forgiveness. 

The first number on the program 
was a song by a group of refugee 
boys and girls. They sang of the fall 
of Shanghai; of how the cruel enemy 
had burned their homes, slain their 
loved ones, and committed outrages 
of every kind. The audience listened 
with evident sympathy. 

Next followed the Suang Huang, 
best described as a double-tongued 
skit. In its execution, one player, 
hidden from view, sings or carries 
on a monologue. The second actor 
faces the audience and makes the 
required lip formations and bodily 
gestures, as though he himself were 
the speaker. The comedy arises from 
the fact that the hidden player fin- 
ally double-crosses his pal, making 
him do and say things that causes 
him to appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of the audience. 

But if the clowns drew smiles and 
applause from their listeners, the 
Hua Chi or comedian who followed, 
sent them into roars of laughter. He 
pitted members of the audience one 
against the other, by imitating their 
various provincial dialects. His imi- 
tation of a mother fondling her baby 
was superb, while his taking off of 
“Charlie Chaplin” was so true to life 
that Charlie might have mistaken 
him for his own image in a mirror! 

At last Hu Chia Ken sallied forth 
to reap a harvest of glory. Just to 
put himself, as it were, in the spirit 
of his act, he began by munching 
heartily on a small globe of thin glass. 
Smilingly he crunched bite after bite 
between his teeth, topping off his 
unusual lunch with a swallow or two 
of tea. Being now in the proper 
mood for more serious work, he pro- 
ceeded to bend large iron spikes be- 
tween his hands. Next, despite the 
handicap of a bruised hand, he 
drove similar spikes with his palm 
through a three-quarter-inch board, 
and then pulled them out again 
with his teeth. 

By this time the audience realized 
here was a “strong man’ who was 
really strong. It clapped its generous 
approval. But so far, as the saying 
goes: “We hadn’t seen anything.” 
Hu Chia Ken or “recklessly good,” 
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as his name implies, made of his 
body a parking place for a group of 
school boys. They formed a pyramid 
on his thighs, back and head. Then 
when they were all aboard, he called 
for four heavy cart wheels of stone, 
and lifted the tremendous weight 
of close to a thousand pounds. 
While we were still marveling at 
the strength of the boyish-looking 
prodigy, a commotion was taking 
place at the theater door. A half- 
dozen men were staggering along 
under the heavy load of our two 
large stone steps. After much puffing 
and added assistance they succeeded 
in hoisting their burden onto the 
stage. Hu Chia Ken now spread the 
broken window glass as a mattress 





A colonel of ancient times, riding 
a horse (!) 


on which to lie. After assuming a 
horizontal position, the big stone 
steps were slowly placed on his chest. 
To add insult to injury, two young 
ladies stood on the stones while they 
sang a patriotic song. 

By this time there was a breathless 
silence in the audience. It was evi- 
dent that many wished they had not 
come. It all looked like a studied 
preparation for cold-blooded mur- 
der. The executioner appeared. At 
least that’s what the audience took 
him to be; a man stripped to the 
waist and wielding a large sledge 
hammer. 

Of all who should have been calm 
and collected, he was far from being 
so. He was visibly nervous and per- 








profusely. When the young 

ladies had finished their song and 

hopped down from their stone perch, 

ia Ken gave the signal for 

the act to begin. 

[he hammer man now grew more 

s and excited. His first few 

blows were glancing and ineffective. 

But like a man realizing that an 

sant duty was his, he endeav- 

to end it quickly. Faster and 

fell the hammer. At long last, 

first block of rugged stone was 

conquered and dragged away. The 
audience relaxed fifty per cent. 

Encouraged by his first victory, 


the man added strength to his blows. 
Finally stone again yielded to iron. 
Si f relief were audible on every 

Hu Chia Ken, freed of his rocky 
qu slowly arose and smilingly 


faced his audience. The applause 
s; tremendous. 

ill could have left then and 
it a good entertainment, 
was to follow. We were to 
ited to a Chinese opera, which 
in China is a luxury even the poor 
enjoy. By this I mean they are con- 

with it from childhood. 

Stage properties in the Flowery 
Kingdom are easily dispensed with. 
S id a door be required, the actor 
ly goes through a graceful mo- 

tion of opening and closing an imag- 
inary door. If the script calls for the 
use of a horse, a small rod with a 
supplies the need. The would- 
be rider flicks the rod, swaggers sev- 
eral times around the stage, and lo! 
he is at his journey’s end. The open 
back of a chair does the work of a 


d it 


more 


window, from which one may be 
supposed to peek. Taking off the 
coat, folding it on the arm and 
walking hurriedly with the hand 
raised over the head, manifests being 
caught in the rain. 


[he nonchalance of oriental ac- 
is frequently mystifying to an 


tors 


outsider. Two happenings in almost 
every Chinese opera go far to prove 
the utter unconcern of the actors. 
One is their drinking of tea at fre- 
que intervals, while engaged in 


the middle of an act. Due to singing 


sh-pitched voice, their throats 
naturally become dry. The cure for 
this is an ever-ready teapot, which 
in attendant holds to the lips of 
The second custom show- 
ntal nonchalance is dressing 


the singel 


ing Ori 


on the stage. Should a partial change 
of costume be required, it sometimes 
happens that no exit is made. The 


actor is merely surrounded by mem- 
bers of the cast. 

The opera to which we now were 
to be treated was “The Trial of Yu 
T’ang Ch’un.” It told of a wealthy 
youth, King Golden Dragon by 
name, who falls in love with Yu 
T’ang Ch’un, a famous sing-song 
girl. After his fortune is squandered 
on the maid, her elders show him 
the door and bid him begone! The 
wayward miss, however, has grown 
to love the youth and secretly fol- 
lows him, forcing him to take three 
hundred pieces of silver. 

Time trickles on. In the meantime 
a wealthy merchant from Shan Shu, 
hearing of the famous sing-song girl, 
resolves to make her his wife. This 
despite the fact of his having previ- 
ously embarked on the matrimonial 
sea. Although Yu T’ang Ch’un vio- 
lently protests, it avails nothing and 
so the marriage takes place. 

Wife number one, however, does 
not take kindly to her new rival. 
Jealousy and desire for revenge 
prompts her to concoct a deadly 
scheme. One day, while the much- 
married master is absent, she serves 
Yu T’ang Ch’un a bowl of poisoned 
noodles. But, as fate would have it, 
hubby unexpectedly arrives. 

Being terribly hungry, he takes 
the poisoned dish from his young 
wife and devours it himself. The 
usual result follows—namely, a fu- 
neral. Wife number one thereupon 
accuses her youthful rival of mur- 
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dering their spouse. The latter jg 
forthwith seized and brought to trial, 

The slain merchant having be. 
longed to the “big face” class, the 
local mandarin dares not assume re. 
sponsibility of the case. He there. 
fore orders the prisoner to be taken 
before a special tribunal. 

Brought before this higher court, 
the prisoner recognizes one of the 
judges as her former lover, “King 
Golden Dragon.” The recognition 
is mutual. Her lover thereupon 
feigns sickness lest his emotions be- 
tray him to his fellow judges. One 
of the latter does become suspicious 
at his confrere’s sudden illness. He 
tries. to discover the cause. 

That night he secretly visits the 
prisoner’s cell, and finds the lovers 
together. They tell him their story, 
and finally obtain his vote for ac 
quittal. The question then arises 
how to “save the face” of the prose- 
cutors. Someone must be punished 
to avenge the murdered man. It is 
therefore decided to carry out an 
execution by proxy. A young woman, 
whose family is indebted to one of 
the judges, offers herself as a victim. 

P.S. I know readers of THE SIGN 
who have attended this opera by a 
“memory flight’ are anxious to learn 
the box-office results. After all bills 
were paid, the total profit for the 
three nights’ performances was cx- 
actly two hundred dollars in Chinese 
currency—about fifteen dollars in 
American money! 





Leading man (center) and some of his assistants who took part in the Chihkiang benefit 
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W: THE people,” especially 
we of today and of this country, 
are investment conscious. The 
ramified development of insurance 
business typifies the spirit of thrift 
that characterizes us. But in any 
sphere—real estate, war, health, 
education, or whatever else—ben- 
efits do not accrue to us “catch as 
catch can.” To be efficient, we 
plan results. Benefits presuppose 
a source; attainment to an end 
calls for means adapted there- 
unto. All of which is obvious even 
to a dullard. 

Thriftiness is instinctive to 
human nature, for it is simply a 
businesslike expression of  self- 
love. Saint Peter asked Our Lord 
bluntly: “We have left all things 
and followed Thee. What, there- 
fore, shall we have?” Self-love is 
a healthful appetite, provided 
it be directed by wisdom. Though 
deeply in love with himself and 
efficient, one may waste a lifetime 
of opportunity by neglecting to 
invest in shares of “God & Man, 
Incorporated.” Such neglect trade- 
marks one as a fool. A wise man 
realizes that God is his Provider as 
well as his Maker, and that he can- 
not improve on the design for living 
revealed by God. “In God We Trust” 
is an American motto, inscribed— 
misleadingly—upon money. Flawless 
prosperity of soul and body—secure 
and everlasting as Christ’s own—has 
“been bought with a great price.” 
But the price is not of human coin- 
age. Judas Iscariot committed the 
economic fiasco of all time, when 
he sold his claim to that prosperity 
in exchange for specie. Economic 
wisdom lies in “knowing that you 
were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as gold or silver, but with the 
precious Blood of Christ.” 

No one is more willing and 
anxious than the Divine Economist 
Himself that we investors appraise 
the results accomplished by Christ, 
“our high priest of the good things 
to come.” Whether we invest in our 
share of His accomplishment, de- 
pends—to express it impolitely—upon 
our sanity. 


tree of Life 


By ALOYSIUS 





Woodcut by James Reid 


The very first result of the re- 
demptive Passion of Christ is an 
eradication of the guilt of sin. Such 
guilt involves both reputation and 
contamination. As for reputation, we 
are sensitive, more or less, about the 
opinions formed of us by others. We 
react to opinions in ratio to the 
good judgment of those who esteem 
or despise us. Our Divine Saviour has 
of every man and woman a definite 
estimate. If dishonored by sin, a soul 
has fallen to the very depths, in the 
sacred judgment of Christ. Our rep- 
utation with Him is decisive, for 
should one persist in disgrace, he 
cannot expect even from the lips of 
Christ, those words of mercy voiced 
by a human judge: “And may God 
have mercy on your soul!” The stig- 
ma of sin would besmirch our souls 
indelibly were it not for an erasure, 
whereby Christ has “blotted out the 
handwriting of the decree that was 
against us.” 

Contamination of soul is just as 
real as bodily taint. The soul incurs 
contamination by conduct that is 
gravely sinful. To sin gravely is to 
take a stand with renegade angels 
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against God, to question His wis- 

dom and reliability, to defy Him. 

Grave sin is tinged with blas- 

phemy. It is this abuse of the 

human intellect and free will that 
results in contamination of soul. 

Gentle though He is and forgiv- 

ing, Christ refuses to indulge the 

unrepentant sinner. 

“Without the shedding of blood, 
there is no remission.” To win 
God’s pardon for repentant sin- 
ners, to make our repentance feas- 
ible, our Divine Saviour “gave 
Himself for us that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and 
cleanse unto Himself a_ people 
acceptable, a pursuer of good 
works.” That we recover health of 
soul is so vital to us and so 
yearned for by Christ that He 
“became as a leper and as one 
struck by God and afflicted,” in 
order to “cleanse us from all sin.” 
This benefit of the Blood of 
Christ is transfused to us by a 
definite artery—the sacrament of 

Penance. Our Saviour could and did 
delegate His priests to forgive sins 
in His name, because He “bore our 
sins in His Body upon the tree.” 

A second result of Christ’s media- 
tion is a counterpart of the first. 
Sin bespeaks punishment. Even in 
the courts of men, a transgressor is 
sentenced, to punish him for his 
wrongdoing, to deter him in the 
future, and as a warning to others. 
The Redeemer who “washed us from 
our sins in His own Blood,” is con- 
sistent as to punishment. Because 
“the chastisement of our peace was 
upon Him,” the chastisement we 
incur is commuted. That commuta- 
tion is worthwhile—a long, long 
while. In conjunction with the ex- 
piation of Christ, our own mitigated 
atonement is still due, but on earth 
and in Purgatory, instead of else- 
where. Of the penance assigned to 
us by Providence, we are assured: 
“That which is at present momen- 
tary and light of your tribulation, 
worketh for you above measure, ex- 
ceedingly, an eternal weight of 
glory.” Even bodily death is no 
longer a permanent tragedy, for “in 
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a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the dead shall rise again—in- 
corruptible!” Obviously, we shall 
need all eternity to vent our enthu- 
siasm over the mercy of Christ. That 


is to say, we should begin at once. 

There is another benefit accruing 
to us from the costly self-sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. That advantage is our 
protection against Satanic allure- 
ment. The prospect of having to 
cope with evil spirits is not mere 
copy for bedtime stories. More often 
than not, skepticism about evil spir- 
its is the outcome of wishful think- 
ing. By a similar delusion, men try 
to ignore the telepathy between their 
own human spirits and the Holy 
Ghost. 

[t was “by the envy of the devil 
that sin came into the world” in 
the first place. On that occasion, the 
Almighty thundered a curse upon 
the tempter of men, and at the same 
time voiced His first promise of a 
Saviour. “I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; thou shalt lie 
in wait for her heel, and she shall 
crush thy head.” This promise was 
verified in Mary, who mothered the 
“Man of Sorrows.” On Palm Sunday, 
Christ announced His imminent Pas- 
sion as the means whereby He would 
thwart Satanic forces. “‘Now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out. And 
[, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all things to Myself.” 

Since the day of “our redemption 
in Christ Jesus,” He has allied Him- 
self with us in the combat against 
Satanic hostility. Ever since the orig- 
inal sin of man, Satanic temptation 
has been so telling a factor in human 
deception that, as followers of Christ, 
we renounce the devil by vow at 
Baptism. This phase of our rescue 
by Christ is still important, for “our 
wrestling is not against flesh and 
blood, but against the spirits of 
wickedness.” Even to this day, Satan 
“transformeth Himself,” under vari- 
ous guises. But whether it be the 
guise of human beauty, or that of 
godless dictators, or that of imported 
college professors, we know that “the 
Son of God appeared for this pur- 


pose, that He might destroy the’ 


works of the devil.” 

Finally, the Divine Economist is 
“unto all that obey Him, the cause 
of eternal salvation.” The “Mediator 
of God and men” was not content 
to atone for our sinful past, to coun- 
teract dangers of the present. He 
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UN THE LIBRARY sTEPS 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Age and youth, each with a book, 
Come down to meet 

The city’s restless tide, 
The clamorous street. 


What have they found to bear away? 


The brave tale spun, 
Adventure far beneath 


A distant sun? 





Some quiet grove where faith and hope 


Can meditate? 





A cloister still beyond 


An ivied gate? 







We need not ask nor care who know 


How shining wings 






Of bright romance can light 
All common things; 


How loneliness of heart may find 


A comrade true, 










And dark defeat may learn 


To dare and do. 
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has restored our prospects for an 
eternal future. Thus, by co-operation 
with Him during our stay in Para- 
dise Lost, we can merit the unlosable 
enjoyment of Paradise Regained. 
Realist that He is, our Divine Sav- 
iour has merited also for us a re- 
newal of the apt means thereunto— 
namely, divine grace. 

God’s “World of Tomorrow’ is 
a definite place, though we are un- 
aware of its latitude and longitude. 
It has been open for occupancy ever 
since the victorious ascension of 
Christ Crucified from earth to 
heaven. “I go to prepare a place for 
you.” Heaven is well described as 
“perfect in the aggregation of all 
good things.” By no means are we 
“know-nothings” about the City of 
God of which “glorious things are 
said.” In fact, the Bible is a library 
on the subject. The inducements 
for soul and body are such as to 
whet the enthusiasm of any wise in- 
vestor, of all us career men and 
women. There is no one who can- 
not make his own the prayer of 
thanksgiving voiced by Saint Peter: 
“Blessed be God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to 
His great mercy, hath regenerated 
us unto a lively hope, by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the 







dead, unto an inheritance incorrup 
tible and undefiled, and that cannot 
fade, reserved in heaven for you.” 
Here and now, the essential means 
for attainment to heaven is co-oper 
ation with the grace of Christ Cruc- 
fied. That grace is a psychological 
vitamin of supernatural stamina. As 
an antidote, it neutralizes the germ 
of sin. As nourishment, it imparts 
to the mind the wisdom of Christ, 
and energizes the heart with Christ 
like courage. Evidently, to lack grace 
is the worst possible dis-grace. Be 
cause he realized the cause and ef 
fect connection between the precious 
vitamin of grace and the redemptive 
Passion of Christ, Saint Paul exulted: 
“We preach Christ Crucified, unto 
Jews indeed a stumbling-block and 
unto Gentiles foolishness, but unto 
them that are called, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.” 
Manifestly, the Passion unto death 
of Jesus Christ is not a subject for 
merely optional devotion. The re 
sults of Crucifixion Friday advertise 
their own worth. The sacrifice of 
Him who on that day “emptied Him- 
self,” in our stead and in our behalf 
stresses that worth with a divine 
emphasis. Since “by the fruit, the 
tree is known,” the Cross is indeed 
“the tree of life in the midst of us.” 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


This Bewildering World 


Tae quality of being sure of one’s opinions must be 
a beautiful thing to own, especially in these days. I 
read definite views in the papers—about how we must 
give all aid right away and how we must send nothing 
at all, and how if we don’t send all we can we shall 
be defenseless soon, and if we don’t get into the war 
right away we shall be defenseless, and if we are such 
fools as to go into it we shall be defenseless. 

It is all rather bewildering for a plain sort of brain 
like mine that is always confused by argumentative 
opinions, especially political. Political chatting is rather 
like bridge to me—a matter of mean looks if you play 
the wrong card and lots of talk about what cards you 
should have played. Sylvia Thompson in a recent book 
puts it the way I feel it: “For I have always found 
politics a kind of unrecognized madness, changing the 
expression in the eyes of its victims.” 

Nowadays there are so many things I don’t under- 
stand, yet around me the world seems to be getting 
surer and surer as to just what is right, but people 
differ so on their definitions of that short, important 
word. Why anyone should actually want war I can’t for 
the life of me see, though I do think Pearl Buck ven- 
tures what must be an all-time high in odd reasons: 
men can’t have the experience of childbirth, of going— 
this is her own language—to the gates of death and 
back, so they get the experience thus denied them by 
going to the wars! 

In one of my childhood readers there was a poem 
which I loved and which began: 

“Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 

With the wonderful waters around you curled, 

And the wonderful trees upon your breast— 

World, you are beautifully drest.” 

I think of that often when I see pictures showing the 
seas full of warships or wreckage from mines or bombs, 
or a plain disfigured by machines of death, or woods 
broken by gun fire. I wish with all my heart it could 
again become as God made it and not be as man has 
marred it. 


Religious Instruction in the Schools 


NOTHER among the things I can’t understand 
is the excitement about a little religious education in 
the public schools. I mentioned the subject on this 
page last month and promptly got several explosive 
letters—unsigned, of course, for that sort is never signed 


—regarding Catholic education. One letter said it was 
undemocratic to aid Catholic education. “Let the Pope 
do it,” the writer advised. 

For years in England Catholic teachers—nuns in 
particular—have been paid by the state like any other 
teachers, and they get a pension when they are past 
teaching age, like all teachers. Yet England is cer- 
tainly not a Catholic country. It is, however, a country 
where sometimes a lot of common sense is exhibited. 


Nazis and the Faith 


I AM also made uneasy and bewildered by people 
who seem to be saying (no doubt they are the ones 
who used to say vaguely that the Japanese are a “won- 
derful little people”)—that perhaps there is something 
to be said for Germany—they are really mighty brave, 
aren't they, and anyway just think how the Goths con- 
quered Rome and how in turn the Christian Faith 
conquered them, and now we have Gothic arches and 
everything, and yet when they came galloping into tired 
old Rome it looked like the end of things for the West. 
The catch in that argument is of course that they were 
pagans—real pagans. The Nazis are not pagans in the 
true sense of the word, for they have lived by the 
Christian ethic for hundreds of years, and are very dif- 
ferent from the pagans who rode into Rome. The Nazis 
twist the Faith to suit themselves, and instead of letting 
it shape them they try to shape it. And when it suits 
them to drop it they do so. Mercy is a part of it that 
they don’t care about, and so is loving-kindness. Other 
nations have been careless with those great Christian 
qualities, but the Nazis have deliberately thrown them 
away as of no use to the state. And so they come to 
the final bitterness of a nation that does not believe 
in the soul but only in the body—and in that only 
when the body is of use to the state. 

I have said that I am bewildered and find no sure 
things to say. But I have one. I may be a pessimist for 
the present but I am an optimist for the future. Spring 
may be slow in coming, but when it comes it will 
flower again in loving-kindness and mercy. Suffering 
and anguish make people help each other, make 
them forget the small spites and the large enmities as 
well. To carry us through difficult days I have seen 
nothing better than the Pope’s intention for the League 
of the Sacred Heart for May—“for grave, simple con- 
duct.” If we pray for such an attitude in the home and 
the nation and the world, though the present is dark, 
we are assured of a shining future. 
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Eenrose drove the car home 
and put it in the garage out of the 
rain’s way. She drew the shades and 
turned on the light, but when she 
tried to sit down and rest a moment, 
she couldn’t. She felt imprisoned by 
the walls of her own home and the 
feeling grew until she couldn’t stand 
it any longer. She couldn’t sit doing 
nothing with Eric in custody. 

She had to have advice. She must 
talk to someone, and Walter Evhert 
had invited her to come to him if she 
needed help. Her old fear of him dis- 
turbed her resolve for a moment, but 
she pushed it aside. There was no 
one else to whom she could turn. 
She'd tell him about Henry Wagner 
and see what he thought. Eric might 
be wrong about Wagner. Eric was so 
friendly, so trusting, so anxious to 
cive his fellow men the benefit of the 
doubt. 

She did not take the car, 
because it was not quite 
dark, and she hated to 
drive on the slippery, slushy 
Walter would have 
his man drive her back, 
and she’d reach his place 
long before dark. 

Evhert’s doorbell did not 
ring, and Ellenrose’s firm 
knocking brought no re- 
sponse, yet there was a light 
in the living room. Ellen- 
rose pushed open the mas- 
sive door and was not sur- 
prised ‘to find it unlocked. 
People in Hondo never bothered to 
lock doors. 

No one came to greet her, and 
when she called, there was no an- 
Patiently, Ellenrose sat down 
to wait. Instinctively she selected the 
chair closest to the fireplace, although 
there wasn’t as much as one coal 
glowing in it—only the crumply dark 
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swer. 


remnants of an old fire, and a small 
accumulation of gray ash. 

“He won't mind if I kindle a small 
fire,” —ilenrose thought. “It’s chilly, 


and a blaze would be good; it will 
also give me something to do while I 
walt. 

There was an oak box filled with 
kindling and papers beside the 
hearth, and Ellenrose, lifting a piece 
of fine dry kindling, pushed a few 
torn ends of paper from the edges of 
the old fire and stirred the black 
mass up a little. Glossy corners 
turned their faces toward her, and in 





a moment of cold shock, she looked 
at the charred frame around the 
head of a frightened doe. That was 
the picture she and Eric had seen, 
and for a moment the full impact of 
its presence in the fireplace numbed 
her into inactivity. Then quickening 
to a sense of danger, she slipped the 
charred remnant into her coat pocket 
and placed the bit of kindling back 
into the box. 

“I'll go now,” she thought, “I'll go 
as quietly as possible.” 

The sound of voices in front of 
the house sent her eyes darting for 
an avenue of escape, like the wide 
eyes of the frightened doe. She 
should have faced the owners of those 
voices. She realized that too late. She 
should have greeted Walter Evhert, 
asked his advice and had him send 
her home in his car, the tiny charred 
bit of evidence safe in her pocket. 
Panic, however, stripped her of rea- 


(A short story in two 


son and she fled lightly, swiftly up 
the slender-carpeted stairs toward 
the sanctuary of the upper rooms. 
She tried the door to the bedroom 
where she had once been, but it re- 
fused to open, and the thought of 
trying to hide in the bathroom with 
its one entrance into the hall fright- 
ened her. The one door which gave 
before her was the door to Walter 
Evhert’s room. The door to the liv- 
ing room opened as she opened the 
door to the bedroom, and she closed 
the door upstairs simultaneously 
with the closing sound from below, 
and in the darkness that wrapped 
her she prayed that no one had 
heard the click of the lock, nor seen 
her mad flight from the well-lighted 
living room. 

If only she had faced Evhert! She 
could have masked her feelings eas- 
ily. After all, she’d made a living— 
and a good living—on the stage. 
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say?” Ellenrose asked herself in dey. 


hanger after hanger draped with 
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Strange how little one’s acting a 
ity served in real life. 

“If he comes up here and find 
me, what shall I do, what shall} 


peration. There was no answer, She 
had no clever, written lines to guide 
her, so she did what anyone but, 
genius might have done. She hid ip 
Walter Evhert’s clothes closet, a very 
spacious closet with double steel bar; 
across the top, from which h 






































neatly pressed suits and coats. She 
touched the varied textures with sur. 
prise. So many suits for one man- 
so many coats! There must be a 
least two or three dozen here, not 
counting the coats of all lengths. 
Pushing herself into the most in. 
conspicuous corner, Ellenrose waited 
quietly, cold drops rolling down her 
forehead. Her coat had been wet 
when she came in. She had shaken 
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it free of most of its water, but sup 
pose there was a trickle of water 
drying on the floor? Suppose it led 
up the stairway and mapped her 
frantic flight down the hall? 

The door to the bedroom burst 
open suddenly and light showed un- 
der the closet door—only a_ little 
light, but Ellenrose stopped breath- 
ing, and she shrunk within herself 
in a vain effort to make her small 
body even smaller. 

“I'd better lock the door,” she 
heard Evhert say. 

“Oh, nonsense,” Robert’s voice an- 
swered, and it wasn’t the voice ol 
a respectful and obedient servant. 
It was more expansive now and on 
a basis of equality. “You’ve nothing 
to fear,” Robert continued, “but if 
you are going to worry, by all means 
lock it and let’s get started on our 
way.” 

There was the click of a switch, 



























































They came close, so close that she could see them distinctly in the dark. 
The tortuous lights swept across her hiding place, but the men rushed on 
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utter darkness, the click of the door 
lock, and then the sound of a key 
turning. Ellenrose let her breath out, 
but she didn’t move. She was afraid 
to move for awhile, and then she 
knew that she must. She must know 
where they were going, and whether 
she could expect to be alone awhile. 

With her heart pounding like an 
African war drum, she hurried to 
the black square of the window and 
peered out. Two dark figures came 
down the front steps. Ellenrose rec- 
ognized Evhert’s straight, stiff stride, 
and Robert’s rather rolling gait. 
With her face pressed flat against 
the cold glass, she watched them go 
to the garage, roll the car out and 
turn its nose toward Hondo. 

She followed the car lights down 
aroad that twisted through tangled 
woods, and when the pinpoint head- 
lights had blended into the darkness 
she snapped on the bedroom lights, 
first trying the door. It was locked 
securely, but she gave the situation 


scant thought. Her mind was busy 
on another problem. Fragments of 
their conversation kept repeating 
themselves. ‘“‘I’d better lock the door 
..- nothing to fear . . . but if you’re 
going to worry, by all means lock it.” 

There was something in this room 
which Walter Evhert didn’t want 
anyone to see, something, perhaps, 
which might be more valuable to 
Eric than the little charred photo- 
graph which—she caught her breath. 
Of course they'd say she had burned 
the photos, The little picture was 
no proof at all. Quickly she searched 
the room. It did not take long to 
find what Walter Evhert had con- 
sidered important enough to lock 
up. On a writing table she discov- 
ered a small, compact packet of 
alphabetically filed envelopes. In one 
of them were personal letters ad- 
dressed to Evhert in a foreign hand- 
writing. In another were carbons of 
letters written in the same language. 
Ellenrose couldn’t understand the 
letters, but instinctively she felt that 
they were important. 

The last envelope ‘in the packet 
sent a thrill of excitement through 
her. There it was—a carefully marked 
map of Hondo Basin, with Eric’s 
bridge penciled and checked. For- 
eign words made little’ explanatory 
notes, and it did not matter that 
Ellenrose could not read the words. 
She recognized the drawing of Eric’s 
bridge, and from what she had gath- 
ered, this—this was a duplicate of 
the information which had been in 
the envelope that she had given to 
Henry Wagner. The table had been 
close to the window. Evhert’s stealthy 
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hands, or Robert’s perhaps, had 
lifted the window, substituted an 
identical envelope filled with traitor- 
ous material, and had then gone. 

The pieces of the puzzle slipped 
into place nicely now. Evhert had 
fought the construction of the bridge 
from the start. Evhert didn’t want 
the bridge built because he wanted 
Hondo to remain primitive. “Hunt- 
ing, fishing,” Eric had said. That— 
that was all a blind. The country 
beyond Hondo was of strategic im- 
portance and Evhert didn’t want it 
developed. 

With a little gasp she tied the 
packet and started for the door. Be- 
fore she reached it, she stopped sud- 
denly and stared at the unyielding 
wood. She had plenty of evidence, 
but she was locked in this room, and 
Walter Evhert would never let her 
get away. Her thoughts ended on 
that sinister note, and her old fear 
of the man came back now in its 
sickening fullness. She stood in 
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stunned silence, until the thought 
of Eric spurred her to action. 

Quickly she turned off the light, 
and laboriously lifting the window, 
she leaned forward and looked down. 
A gust of wind and rain sent the 
window curtains billowing into the 
room, and the cool of it felt good 
to her face. With her eyes grown 
accustomed to the dark, Ellenrose 
made a careful survey. There was 
no vine, no tree upon which she 
might make a descent. There was 
no ledge along which she might get 
a toehold, nor anything above to 
which her desperate fingers might 
cling as she inched along. 

A flash of light illuminated her 
face for a moment as a car climbed 
a hill, and Ellenrose dropped back 
into the room. Incredibly she had 
not been watching for them, and 
now they were so near that there 
was no time for further thinking. 
There was only time for her to take 
up the packet and get back into the 
closet while her heart resumed its 
frightful pounding, and her mind 
told her that she was hopelessly 
trapped. 

They came straight upstairs this 
time. Somehow Ellenrose had known 
they would. 

“What's the matter?” she heard 
Robert ask abruptly, and Walter 
Evhert’s voice came to her sharply. 

“My papers,” he said. “I left them 
on my desk and they’re gone!” 


“Nonsense,” Robert repeated. 
“Where else do you keep them?” 
No other place!” Evhert ex- 


claimed. There was a long and preg- 
nant silence broken by an even 
sharper exclamation from Evhert. 
“That window!” he cried. “It wasn’t 
open.” 

She heard them rush across the 
room, and in her terror she heard 
snatches of their excited conversa- 
tion: “A ladder, perhaps. It could 
have been opened from the outside. 
Perhaps someone was in here when— 
and they went out that way, but 
how? We'd better search!” 

Ellenrose, one of Walter Evhert’s 
long coats wrapped around her, the 
packet of evidence looped by its 
string tightly over one of her fingers, 
held to the steel bar and lifted her 
telltale feet from the floor. 

The closet door was flung open, 
and a glare of light beat down upon 
her. “He'll see my hands clutching 
the steel bar, or the bulging of his 
coat,” she thought. “Perhaps the toes 


of my shoes protrude below the 
coat.” 

With a great side sweep, Evhert 
pushed the clothes in the closet to 
one side so that Ellenrose was nearly 
smothered, and then the door closed 
again upon blessed darkness. 

“No one’s in there,” Evhert said 
tersely. “Someone must have used a 
ladder and come in. the window. 
Come!” 

Ellenrose stood cramped and stiff. 
She heard the bedroom door slam 
shut, and the sound of their dis- 
turbed voices. They had not locked 
the door. If she didn’t get out now 
she’d never get out. Quickly, quietly, 
she stepped from the darkened closet 
into the brilliance of the bedroom. 
Cautiously she opened the door to 
the hall so that only a crack of light 
flowed out. The sound of the front 
door opening and closing reassured 
her, and with her heart thumping 
she fled down the hallway, down the 
stairs and into the dark living room. 

She already had her hand on the 
doorknob when she heard them run- 
ning back, and in an instant she 
was crouched tense and trembling 
behind Evhert’s great easy chair. 

The two men burst through the 
door, and for a moment they paused. 
“There are footsteps, small—like a 
woman’s, but no ladder marks,” 
Evhert said. “Mrs. Lang!” he ex- 
ploded. “Either she’s in my room, 
or on the roof. We must find her 
at once.” 

The two men faced each other 
silently for awhile, and then they 
cfept up the stairway stealthily, paus- 
ing to listen from time to time. 


F ONLY she had waited a while 

longer, a very little while, it 
might have helped, but panic had 
robbed her of prudence. In a quick 
rush, Ellenrose pulled open the mas- 
sive door, and without pausing to 
cushion its closing, she fled across 
the gravel roadway, across a stretch 
of soggy lawn and beyond the care- 
fully clipped hedges. 

She had barely cleared the garden 
when she saw them run from the 
house, follow her footsteps across the 
wet gravel, and then, with gleaming 
flashlights search the grass for flat- 
tened blades marking her progress. 

Half sobbing, Ellenrose plunged 
into a wilderness of thorn, vine, tree, 
and shrub. Once the flashing beams 
of light caught her progress through 
the trees. She felt the blinding ray 
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full upon her and knew how whit 
a banner her frightened face ha 
flown in the utter dark. ; 

They had hurried directly towan 
her then, and Ellenrose, doubjj 
back, twisting, running, stumbli 
had tried to lose them. Scratchj 
her arms and legs until she wanted 
to cry out with the pain, she fought 
her way frantically through a tangle 
of thorn bushes, and there she 
crouched as the merciless lights fol. 
lowed by merciless footsteps crowded 
down upon her. 

They came close, so close that she 
could see them distinctly in the dark 
to which her eyes had grown accus 
tomed. The tortuous lights swept 
across her hiding place, but the men 
rushed on. 

Ellenrose waited until they had 
crashed on some distance before she 
tore herself free of the bitter thoms 
which held her. 

Hurrying until it hurt to breathe, 
she started toward home. The 
light, which she had left burning, 
poured from the windows of her 
home, and a warmth stole over her. 
She’d telephone Sheriff Madden im 
mediately, and then she’d get the 
car out of the garage and take the 
packet to him. 

It wasn’t a sound in the night 
that stopped Ellenrose in her pre- 
cipitous flight, nor anything tangible, 
but suddenly her eager feet were 
stilled, and she was trembling all 
over. Then there was the ominous 
sound of running footsteps, and the 
brushing aside of undergrowth asa 
man came hurtling through the 
thicket. It was Robert, and in a brief 
silhouette she saw that he carried a 
gun in his hand, ready. 

Noiselessly, Ellenrose turned. She 
couldn’t go home now. She'd have 
to find Sheriff Madden, or the gov- 
ernment investigators. As cautious 
ly as haste would permit, she hurried 
back over part of the ground she 
had already covered, and then she 
cut across toward Hondo. The gov- 
ernment men would be at the hotel. 
She’d go there first. 

A fear that was terribly real kept 
an icy hold on her heart. Somewhere 
in the black night Walter Evhert 
prowled, looking for her, and—he 
could wait and watch for hours to 
get what he wanted. 

On the fringe of Hondo, dogs 
barked at her excitedly, and Ellen- 
rose fled quickly from the sound 
which was enough to get someone 
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on her trail. Through little back 
alleys and down side streets she hur- 
ried, until she stood within a block 
of the big hotel. She did not rush 
headlong toward it, for there was 
only one way to enter—and that was 
through the front entrance. 

Edging forward to the corner of 
the side street, Ellenrose peered 
ahead cautiously. There was no one 
in the shadowy dark, and it seemed 
too good to be true. She could walk 
right into the hotel, give a message 
to the desk clerk and in a few min- 
utes the packet of papers which 
would free Eric would be safely de- 
livered. Just once more she examined 
the dark street carefully before step- 
ping out, and then she saw it—that 
tall, dark, motionless figure which 
cast a black silhouette against the 
shifting darkness of a tree. 

There was no sound in the sleep- 
ing city, but for the rattle of a far- 
away milk truck starting and stop- 
ping convulsively as it went about 
its early-morning business. 

A pale gleam of light. began to 
show over the rough mountains that 
flanked the desert miles beyond 
Hondo Gorge. Ellenrose looked up 
on the first hint of dawn in despair. 
Light had become a terrible menace. 
She was safe only in the black, pro- 
tecting dark. 

The rattling milk truck came 
closer, closer, and Ellenrose watched 
the shadowy figure of the driver 
jump out, run in with his bottles 
and come out again. When he 
stopped close by, she hid herself in 
the thick brush of an evergreen, 
while the driver ran up the walk of 
a small house, two bottles of milk 
in his hands. Then the truck rolled 
on, around the corner, into the 
driveway of the hotel. 

The man lounging carelessly in 
the shadow across the street, straight- 
ened a little, and Ellenrose was sure 
she saw his hand come up, was sure 
she saw the gleam of a weapon. It 
didn’t matter. Nothing mattered. 
She. had to get inside the hotel. With 
her heart pounding madly, she 
slipped from the back of the truck, 
and ran wildly, past the startled 
driver and up the steps toward the 
great revolving door. 

A thunderous report sounded in 
her ears, and then another and an- 
other. Her knees were weak with 
terror, and for a while she thought 
she must be whirling around and 
around in that terrible revolving 


door. A strong arm supported her, 
and she looked into the white, scared 
face of the milkman. Instant recog- 
nition showed in his eyes. 

“Mrs. Lang!” he gasped. “Mrs. 
Lang! That—that man tried to kill 
you! He tried to kill me!” 

Ellenrose didn’t answer the milk- 
man. “Get—get those government 
men quick,” she chattered to the 
clerk. “Hurry! Hurry!” 

“Room 26, lady,” the clerk called 
excitedly. “Take the stairs. I'll ring 
them. Get out of the lobby. Hurry.” 

With the milkman pulling her, 
Ellenrose took the stairs in twos, 
her feet not quite seeming to touch 
the carpet. There was one more 
deafening blast, and then silence, 
the silence of sudden flight. 

Ellenrose told her story quickly— 
at least enough of it to get action, 
and immediately telephone calls 
were put through to the Sheriff and 
his deputies. 

That was the beginning of the 
oniy man hunt Hondo Basin had 
ever known, and Sheriff Madden 
came back with two sullen, tight- 





“Mrs. Lang!” Evhert exploded. “Either 
she is in my room or on the roof.” 


lipped prisoners who refused to talk, 
but then—talk wasn’t exactly neces- 
sary. The packet of papers with its 


maps, blueprints, and condemning 


letters spoke loudly enough of a 
plot to prevent the building of the 
Hondo Bridge. 

Henry Wagner, who had been 
cleared of any complicity in the mat- 
ter, listened to the story of what 


had really happened and seemed 


puzzled. 
“I don’t understand,” he said, 
“what made them deliberately hand 
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that envelope to me. I should think 
they'd want to keep everything secret 
so they could work. I don’t see why 
they had to involve Eric.” 

“Eric Lang,” the investigator ex- 
plained, “at first was the only man 
who believed in the bridge project, 
and fought for it. Evhert blocked 
him in every way he could, but when 
Lang finally convinced the other 
engineers that the bridge could be 
built and construction started, Wal- 
ter Evhert had to do something 
about it. He decided it would be 
less expensive to sabotage Eric than 
to blow the bridge up.” 

The investigator picked up a let- 
ter, a duplicate of which Ellenrose 
had handed innocently to Henry 
Wagner in the incriminating brown 
envelope. Translating, the govern- 
ment man read: “I have induced 
them to build the bridge at great 
expense, knowing that the structure 
is almost certain to collapse in a 
short time. If, however, by some 
freak of engineering skill it should 
stand, then the enclosed map will 
show your men where explosives 
may be planted so that the whole 
may be destroyed.” The document 
was signed “Eric Lang” and so clev- 
erly that even Ellenrose gasped a 
little when she saw the signature. 
It gave her a queer sort of feeling, 
and it was queer to know, too, that 
Evhert’s expansive tennis courts 
could be converted overnight into a 
landing field, and that his swimming 
pool would make an admirable base 
for anti-aircraft guns. 

Ellenrose listened to all this and 
more, too, but it was all dwarfed 
by the realization that Eric was safe, 
that Eric was free again, and that 
the bridge across the Hondo could 
be completed. That was important, 
and it was doubly important when 
Eric released himself from the crowd 
which surged around him and took 
her in his arms as though he were 
afraid to let her go again, ever. 

Eric kissed her full on the mouth, 
and there was a wild clatter of ap- 
plause. 

Startled, they both looked up and 
around, They were still in the hotel, 
surrounded by curious people. It 
was a very dramatic moment for 
Ellenrose, who had once been the 
pride of New York. She had never 
let an audience down, and she didn’t 
mean to now. Lifting on her toes 
she tilted her face toward Eric, and 
getting his cue, he kissed her again. 
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stage and 
Screen 


By JERRY COTTER 


Neeieiensn national morale is one of the 
primary aims of the defense drive. The screen 1s 
pledged to aid the defense program by buttressing 
public opinion at home and spreading the word of 
our material and cultural supremacy to those outside 
our borders. If it fails in either, the entire defense plan 
might be seriously impaired. Morale is a primary 
factor in a nation’s military and political victories. A 
sound moral code is absolutely necessary for a nation’s 
survival. 

The entertainment industry, principally the screen, 
is scheduled to play an ever-increasing part in making 
the defense program a success. It is therefore vitally 
important that the directors of motion picture destiny 
use more than ordinary sagacity in the months to come. 
They are faced with the choice of a successor to Joseph 
Breen and the necessity for making a radical and ur- 
gently needed change in the type of material selected 
for screening. 


Breen’s valiant and fruitful efforts to advance the ;* 


cause of morality and decency will be sorely missed 
in the trying hours ahead. His decision to leave the 
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post of Code Director is to be regretted, most especially 
now that the tide of indecency is on the upsurge. 
Anyone who has seen more than a dozen films in the 
past year can testify to the change in attitude on the 
part of the movie makers. Where co-operation was the 
watchword, sly circumvention is now the “smart” thing. 
It is the old theory of “anything goes as long as it 
pays.” The new Code Administrator will be faced with 
this problem calling for forthright action, tact, and 
a great amount of moral stamina. 
* * * * 

A mixture of 10 per cent talent and go per cent 
eccentricity is often mistakenly labeled “genius.” In 
theatrical parlance, the word refers particularly to 
long-haired young men who also possess a_ liberal 
amount of wild-eyed showmanship. William Saroyan, 
Orson Welles, and Irwin Shaw are included in this 
group, or at least a considerable portion of the critical 
gentry would have us believe. 

We're glad to be able to state that in his first film 
effort Orson Welles steps from the-dais and reveals 
himself to be merely a craftsman of exceptional bril- 
liance and ability. CITIZEN KANE aroused a heated 
controversy because of its supposed similarity to the 
life of William Randolph Hearst. A few isolated se- 
quences may be typically Hearstian, but there is also 
quite a bit of Mellon, Rockefeller, and Ford in the 
composite character of Kane. 

It is an engrossing story of a man who tried to dom- 
inate a nation, but failed because of his own egomania. 
There are several faults of characterization, but the 
originality of presentation and the technical magnifi- 
cence of the production overshadow the liabilities. 

Welles must be considered an important factor in 
future screen history, as long as he confines his efforts 
to technical problems. He appreciates the value of the 
camera in the development of a scenario and uses it to 
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excellent advantage in this provocative theme of in- 
terest to adult audiences. (RKO) , 
* * * * 

Bob Hope has risen to a position of comedy emin- 
ence by virtue of consistently fine performance. By 
comparison, the Bennys, Allens, and Cantors are so 
many opera bouffe funnymen. The title of his latest 
funfes, CAUGHT IN THE DRAFT, needs no am- 
plification. 

It is just what it implies, with Private Hope under- 
going all of the tribulations facing the average draftee, 
plus several which are the figments of a vivid imagina- 
tion. In the morale-builder division this can be accepted 
as frothy, lightweight humor for adult consumption. 
The gossamer story thread benefits by the antics of 
Hope, Lynn Overman, and Eddie Bracken. We might 
add that it suffers little from the presence of Dorothy 
Lamour, who seems ill at ease because there is not a 
single python or Philippine bolo in the entire footage. 
(Paramount) 

* * * * 

The birth and development of the radio industry is 
given a pretentious and nostalgic treatment in THE 
GREAT AMERICAN BROADCAST. Spotty in its 
narrative, it is nevertheless a pleasing, diverting ses- 
sion, enhanced by the acting and singing of three 
of the screen’s most interesting stars, Alice Faye, John 
Payne, and Jack Oakie. (goth Century-Fox) 

* * * * 


One of the most moving and appealing stories to 
reach the screen in some time is BLOSSOMS IN THE 
DUST. It relates the struggle of one woman to provide 
security and safety for children the world has tagged 
illegitimate. 

Stirring in its strength and inspiring in its determin- 
ation, the crusade is carried to a successful conclusion 
in the face of overwhelming odds. Greer Garson is 
splendid as the idealist who triumphs within the con- 
fines of her orbit. Walter Pidgeon contributes another 
of his likeable characterizations as a sympathetic hus- 
band. Marsha Hunt, Felix Bressart, and Fay Holden 
are prominently cast in an absorbing and stimulating 
adult classic. (MGM) 

* * * * 

The financial maze of Wall Street serves as back- 
ground for SHE KNEW ALL THE ANSWERS, a 
comedy of minor proportions. A chorus girl blunders 
her way into a brokerage office position and in absurd 
manner manages a financial “killing” for the boss. Her 
reward is marriage and presumably the comforts of 
a Park Avenue home. Only average, it leaves much 
to be desired in all departments. Joan Bennett, Fran- 
chot Tone, and Eve Arden are featured. Audience 
appreciation depends on acceptance of mediocre ma- 
terial and the amount of audience losses in Wall 
Street. (Columbia) 

* * * * 


SUNNY enjoyed outstanding success back in the 
days when musical comedy reigned supreme on the 
Broadway stage. Marilyn Miller endowed the simple 
story with all of her considerable charm and ability. 
In this lavish screen version, Anna Neagle undertakes 
to recreate the role, but without the conspicuous re- 
sults achieved by her predecessor. 
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She does, however, serve adequately the demands of 
this bright, albeit conventional, Hammerstein-Kern 
musical. Ray Bolger is a definite asset and Edward 
Everett Horton, John Carroll, and the dancing Hart- 
mans assist. Sprightly, tuneful, and interesting, it will 
provide an amiable evening. (RKO) 


George Bernard Shaw will be the apex of another 
controversy when the British-made version of his 
MAJOR BARBARA is generally released. There is 
no denying the brilliance of the Shavian dialogue, but 
the garrulity is often tiring to the point of dullness. 

Major Barbara, who resigns from the Salvation Army 
when she finds that it is the “accomplice of the dis- 
tiller and the dynamite maker,” is given an excellent 
interpretation by Wendy Hiller, known to American 
audiences for her fine work in Pygmalion. 

Considering that this was produced while bombs 
fell from the skies, it is an excellent example of the 
indomitable British character. The paradoxes and 
incendiary statements to be found in every Shaw play 
will undoubtedly stir emotions among the more vocif- 
erous Anglophiles, while across the Atlantic a sage 
octogenarian, who imagines himself a philosopher, will 
sit back and count receipts and probably write an- 
other blistering communication to The Times. (United 
Artists) 

* * * * 


Harold Bell Wright’s popular novel, SHEPHERD 
OF THE HILLS, has been brought to the screen again 
in a technicolor version designed to satisfy the general 
run of audiences. The familiar story of feuding moun- 
tain folk often seems quite incredible, but there are 
many scenes of spellbinding beauty. It fulfills all the 
requirements of action drama with some interesting 
performances by John Wayne, Harry Carey, and Betty 
Field. Light on plot motivation, the excellent photog- 
raphy, and impressive production compensate in large 
measure for the lack of story value. (Paramount) 

* * * * 


In the theater the Drama Critics have chosen Lilian 
Hellman’s WATCH ON THE RHINE as their favorite 
play of the year. This would seem to imply that it was 
also the best, but the Pulitzer Committee disagreed, 
and selected Robert Emmet Sherwood’s THERE 
SHALL BE NO NIGHT. Both selections prove only 
that the committee and circle members are aware of 
the problems of the hour, but are less concerned with 
the construction and dramatic effectiveness of the 
plays on which they bestow their laurels. 

Miss Hellman’s play is passionately and violently 
anti-Nazi, but though this type of drama has the ad- 
vantage of contemporary interest, it would not merit 
theatrical immortality on its technical merits nor even 
on the basis of the standards set by the playwright 
herself in the past. She has brought Europe, with all 
the shattered dreams and plans the word now con- 
notes, to the solid, substantial atmosphere of a home 
near Washington. Miss Hellman is always eloquent; 
she is sharply observant and often she is distinctly 
correct in her political arguments. 

Like so many who claim to be liberals, however, 
she confuses and twists the meaning of true liberalism 
into something closely bordering on radicalism. But 


it is to her credit that she does not allow the disliy 
we all feel for the Nazi code to transform her into, 
fuming, hysterical Dorothy Thompson. Miss Hellma 
keeps most of her arguments and statements unde 
control. If her philosophy was not built on a faly 
premise and if her pen had been sharpened 
dramatically sound lines, we might be more inclined 
to agree with the critics who have honored her. As j 
is, we feel their action was a definite error of judgment, 

There are several brilliant performances, notably 
by Paul Lukas, Lucile Watson, Mady Christian, and 
George Coulourois. Watch on the Rhine probably read 
very well in manuscript form, but in the cold, uncom. 
promising glare of the footlights it achieves only a 
slightly higher degree of dramatic interest than q 
newspaper editorial. 

* * * * 


The awed obeisance with which many critics greeted 
William Saroyan’s new hybrid, THE BEAUTIFUL 
PEOPLE, is hardly a true evaluation of the plays 
worth. Written, directed, and financed by the young 
Dali of the drama, it is more of a recitation than a play, 
though less chaotic and confused than his previous 
efforts. 

A curious combination of lilting prose, bewildering 
characterization, and a slowly emerging philosophy, it 
holds little appeal for general audiences. 

The brotherhood of man is still the theme around 
which Saroyan constructs his lines. A strange family 
of mystics, living high over San Francisco in a dilap 
idated mansion, are the chief protagonists. Father, son, 
and daughter live a squatters’ existence, dependent 
on the pension check which arrives each month for 
the deceased former owner of the house. 

Making no attempt to create a play out of his ideas, 
the author simply brings several assorted characters 
into the living room of the mansion for the purpose 
of expounding his personal philosophy. Much of it is 
murky, undeveloped, and in need of intelligent guid- 
ance. The prose is beautifully written, and it is in this, 
rather than as technician of the theater that Saroyan 
excels. When he finally accepts restraint and emerges 
from the mists and confusion, he will write a fine 
play. Until that time, we can accept The Beautiful 
People as merely an interesting experiment. 

* * * * 


The present season has seen the presentation of many 
exceptional dramas and more than a few hilarious 
comedies, but in the field of praiseworthy musical pro- 
ductions it has remained barren. Viewing the smut and 
vulgarity which play such an important part of the 
musicals on the current playbill, we have longed for the 
charm and wholesome qualities present in the musical 
comedies and operettas of yesteryear. The most popular 
and successful star the American theater has ever pro 
duced, George M. Cohan, never found it necessary t0 
descend to the gutter or the city dumps for his humor 
and plot material. . 

It is extremely difficult for even the best player of 
today to be charming and amusing while reciting the 
blue lines to be found in almost every current libretto, 
and there is certainly a minimum of grace in the 
dance numbers having their origins in the gyrations of 
the uninhibited Dark Continent. 
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Who Was Lilith? 


Who was Lilith? Is she mentioned anywhere in the 
Bible?—BOSTON, MASS. 


Lilith (in Hebrew lilit) designates a night bird, 
very likely the screech owl. There is one reference in 
the Hebrew Bible to Lilith in the text describing the 
desolation of Edom: “And demons and monsters shall 
meet, and the hairy ones shall cry out to one another. 
There hath the lamia lain down and found rest for 
herself” (Isaias 34:14). What the Catholic Vulgate 
version calls lamia, the Hebrew terms lilith. In Rab- 
binical literature Lilith is believed to be a female 
demon, who is especially hostile to children. But she 
also attacks adults at times. When a child was about 
to be born the Jewish parents prayed that Lilith would 
not harm the child, and when it was to be circumcised 
an amulet asking Adam and Eve to drive Lilith away 
was hung on the door. The Jews probably picked up 
belief in Lilith during their long captivity in Babylon, 
where a species of Lilith worship survived as late as 
the seventh century, A. D. Lilith figures largely in 
Jewish superstition. She is said to have been the first 
wife of Adam, but to have been supplanted in his 
affections by Eve. Thereafter, Lilith persecuted the 
children of Eve; hence the reason for Jewish practices 
during childbirth. (Dictionnaire de La Bible, Vi- 
gouroux; Dictionary of the Bible, Hastings.) 


Muriel 


Could you give me some information about the name, 
Muriel? I am wondering who my patron saint might 
be. Is it the name of one of the seven angels who stand 
before the throne of God?—LONDON, CANADA. 


The pamphlet, Saints’ Names for Girls, published 
' by the Catholic Truth Society of London, says there is 
no saint with this name. Edward Smith in his Bap- 
tismal and Confirmation Names says that Muriel is a 


¢@ The SIGN-POST is a service of instruction in the Catholic Faith and related matters 
for our subscribers. Letters containing questions should be addressed to The Sign-Post, 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Please give full name and address as a sign of good 
faith. Neither initials nor place of residence will be printed except with the writer’s con- 
sent. @ Questions should be about the faith and history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. © Questions should be kept separate from other business. ¢ Questions are 
not answered by personal letter. ® Matters of conscience and urgent moral cases should 


be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor. ® Anonymous letters will not be considered. 
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Gaelic form of Mary. Father Weidenhan’s Baptismal 


Names has the following note: “Muriel. Scotch virgin, 
n. d. [No date given for her existence.] The name may 
be taken as a feminine form of Myron.” The question 
of saints’ names in many instances, as we have remarked 
several times, is not very definite. 

The names of only three of the saints who stand 
before the throne of God (Apoc. 1:4) are known for 
certain and are honored by the Church: Michael, 
Gabriel, and Raphael. The names of the other four 
are suggested, but Muriel is not one of them. 


Method of Way of the Cross 


Please tell me how to make the Way of the Cross 
in the simplest and shortest manner that will fill the 
conditions for gaining the indulgences. What ts to be 
said in the beginning, at each station, and at the end; 
and particularly are prayers for the intentions of the 
Pope required?—KINGSTON, N. Y. 


The conditions for gaining the rich indulgences at- 
tached to the Way of the Cross are few and simple. 
When there is question of making the stations in the 
ordinary private way, which alone we discuss here, 
preparatory prayer is not required, no special length 
of time must be consumed, no genuflections, no vocal 
prayers at each station, and no prayers for the Pope 
are necessary. 

The following, however, are necessary:— (1) At each 
station a brief reflection or meditation on the Passion 
of Christ, according to one’s ability. This reflection 
need not be about the particular scene depicted at 
the station, though it is natural to direct one’s thoughts 
to it. That is the purpose of the picture. (2) Physical 
movement from station to station, so that the devotion 
becomes a journey, at least in symbol, along the Via 
Dolorosa with Christ carrying His cross. 

While not explicitly required, it is recommended 
that one make an act of contrition before beginning the 
Way of the Cross, because the indulgences are for those 
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who are “contrite of heart,” and offer the devotion 
for some specific end, and when finished say one Pater, 
Ave, and Gloria for the intentions of the Holy Father. 
If it helps one to reflect on the sufferings of Christ 
by reciting vocal prayers at each station, or to read 
from a prayer book, it may be done; but it is not 
required. (THe Sicn will be glad to send a short 
method of the Stations to those who send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope.) 

[he Church wishes to inspire the faithful to enter 
into the sufferings of our Lord, so that they may realize 
the evil of sin and the greatness of His love; that they 
may hate the one and love the other. 


Stations In Upper and Lower Church 


Is it true that the indulgences of the Stations of the 
Cross cannot be gained except in one part of the 
church, when they are erected in both the upper and 
the lower church?—CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


When the Stations of the Cross have been validly 
erected in more than one place in the same church, 
the indulgences are attached to each set of Stations 
and they may be gained by the fulfillment of the con- 
ditions given above. 


Rosicrucians and “Lost Books of Bible’ 


I enclose an ad from the religious section of “The 


New York Sun,’ which claims that the Rosicrucians of 
San Jose, Cal., possess the “lost books of the Bible,” 
containing wisdom which has been withheld from the 


world, and which if known will bring to all, security, 
happiness, etc. What is to be thought of this claim?— 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There are no “lost books of the Bible.” This claim 
is just another instance of the Rosicrucian “style” of 
advertising, which is aimed to arouse the curiosity of 
a certain credulous type of mind, but which persons 
with plain common sense dismiss as arrant nonsense. 
The ad does not positively say that the Rosicrucians 
possess the “lost books of the Bible,” but such is its 
implication. The origin, aims, and method of this 
organization are exposed in A Catholic Looks at Rosi- 
crucians by Father Vecchierello, O. F. M. It may be 
obtained from Tue Sicn for twenty-five cents, plus 
three cents for postage. 


Our Lord’s Name: Hitler’s Status as 
Catholic: Fast Before Feast 

(1) What is the Lord’s name? (2) Why does the 
Church permit children to be named Jesus? (3) What 


is Hitler's present status in the Catholic Church? (4) 
Is it true—a fast before a feast?—c. J. Cc. 


(1) We presume that you mean our Blessed Saviour. 
Jesus is His Name (Luke 2:21), and Christ (the 


Anointed, the Messias), is the name of His office 
(Matt. 16:16). 

(2) Why should there be a rule against it? Many 
Catholics regard it as sacrilegious to impose the Holy 
Name on a child; other Catholics think that it is a 
mark of respect to do so. 


THE ‘f SIGN 


(3) Apparently, he is an apostate from the Faith, 
Certainly, he is no credit to it. 
(4) Generally speaking, yes. 





Supplying for Friday Abstinence: 
Circumcision and Baptism: Legion of 
Decency Classification 


(7) In countries where they do not abstain from 
meat on Friday, how do they make up for it? (2) If 
circumcision was a religious rite in the Old Law, why 
not in the New? (3) What does the Church wam 
people to do when the Legion of Decency classifies 
moving pictures as follows:—“unobjectionable - for 
adults”; “objectionable even for adults?’—c. }. c, 
PATERSON, N. J. 


(1) In Spain and her territories, for example, the 
faithful may eat meat on some Fridays but not all. In 
order to enjoy the indult in this matter, it is necessary 
to give alms. Right now Spain is suffering from 
starvation. 

(2) Circumcision was the sign of the covenant be- 
tween God and the seed of Abraham. It was a prepara- 
tion for and a figure of Baptism. When Christ insti- 
tuted Baptism, the Sacrament of initiation into the 
Christian family, there was no need of circumcision. 

(3) The words themselves seem quite clear. They 
help one to form a right conscience about moving 
pictures. The first classification implies that the picture 
is not suitable for children; and the second implies 
that it is not suitable even for adults. 


Evil of Contraception 


I should like a concise, well-cut argument to pre- 
sent against this modern thing called “birth control”— 
not to convince myself, for in my heart I am thoroughly 
convinced that God is the Author of life, as well as 
of death; and He knows best who should enter this 
world and when. Any usurpation of this, God’s author- 
ity, is, I understand, a sin against the first command. 
ment. However, I should like, for example, a Biblical 
reference, or some such mention from the writings of 
the doctors of the Church, or from Church Councils 
or Canon Law. I have never yet, despite the prevalence 
of this modern sin, heard more than mention of it 
by a priest in a sermon. Of course, it is a sin, but why 
not tell us all why? I once heard a supposedly good 
Catholic (she believed herself such) say she knew the 
Church forbade birth control, but she practiced it 
because she thought the Church would in time change 
that law, as she had other laws. I have found many 
believing the Church’s restrictions in this matter to 
be simply a matter of discipline that might in time 
change. Fortunately, we students of Catholic colleges 
learn our religion in all aspects of life, but there are 
too many Catholics who must depend upon sermons 
and Sunday instructions, or missions and retreats, for 
their knowledge of “applied religion.” In fact, even 
Catholic high schools are dodging the issue. Could not 
the Church’s stand on divorce, birth control, and such, 
be stated more plainly in order to reach the masses? 
Since there is a “natural” birth control allowed by the 
Church, I believe, too, the difference between this 
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and other forms, and the reasons for its toleration 
should be made plain. So many make the complaint 
that one form accomplishes the same “end” as the 
other. They lose sight of the “means” to the end.— 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Space prevents more than a summary treatment of 
this interesting letter, which contains several topics 
that merit consideration. 

(1) Birth control is an equivocal term, because the 
control of birth may be exercised by licit or illicit 
means, Nature itself limits the period of child bearing. 
“Birth control,” as such, employs illicit means. The 
better term is artificial contraception—the use of mar- 
riage in such a way as deliberately and unnaturally to 
impede the effect of conjugal intercourse. 

(2) On rational grounds contraception is evil because 
it is the deliberare perversion of a natural faculty. It is 
the use of the sex faculty in such a way that its natural 
effect is intentionally frustrated. Consequently, it is 
contrary to the law of nature. The Church will never 
change its attitude of condemnation. The Church, too, 
is bound by the natural law. 

(3) On Biblical grounds, the sinful character of 
contraception is seen from the punishment meted out 
to Onan. He practiced contraception rather than have 
children of Thamar, for which ‘the Lord slew him, 
because he did a detestable thing.” (Gen. 38:8, 9.) 

(4) The uninterrupted tradition of the Church has 
reprobated such practices. For the last hundred years 
or so the Holy See has made many decisions branding 
contraception, under whatever name it is called, as 
scandalous, erroneous, and contrary to the natural 
law. In his famous Enclyclical on Christian Marriage, 
which Catholics, at least, should study, Pius XI 
summed up the Church’s attitude on this question: 
“No reason, however grave, may be put forward by 
which anything intrinsically against nature may become 
conformable with nature and morally good. Since, 
therefore, the conjugal act is destined primarily by 
nature for the begetting of children, those who in 
exercising it deliberately frustrate its natural power 
and purpose, sin against nature and commit a deed 
which is shameful and intrinsically vicious.” 

(5) Contraception is unnatural and evil in itself, 
whether good or evil results from it; just as lying is 
always evil, even though it may bring good results. 
The end cannot justify the means. 

(6) The so-called “safe period” is, in essence, or at 
least in purpose, “birth control,” an instance of the 
equivocal nature of the latter term. But it is not 
morally evil in itself because it is the use of marriage 
according to nature, not contrary to it. Married per- 
sons are not obliged to choose the time most likely to 
result in conception. If they use the so-called “safe 
period,” or “infertile period,’ (which seems to be a 
better term), they take advantage of a provision of 
nature itself to control conception. It is partial ab- 
stinence. This method of birth control and artificial 
contraception are essentially distinct, both in their 
moral and natural aspects. Whether a couple is jus- 
tified in using the “safe period” will depend on the 
character of their motive. It may or may not be blame- 
worthy. 

(7) Contraception is a topic difficult to treat from 








the pulpit, although there is less fear of shocking 
people today than formerly. Moderns are so wise! 
Fortunately, there are dozens of instructive and in- 
teresting pamphlets, booklets, and books on this sub- 
ject, which treat this pernicious practice from many 
angles. Most of them are cheap, costing about five or 
ten cents. In New York and vicinity these pamphlets 
can be obtained from The Paulist Press, 401 W. 59 
Street, New York City; The America Press, 53 Park 
Place, New York City; and from The International 
Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. Write for their catalogues. A complete list 
of pamphlets and the publishers of them can be found 
in the Index to American Catholic Pamphlets, 128 
East 10 Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

There is no lack of instruction in this matter. 
Those who practice contraception know quite well 
that it is wrong and vicious. How could any decent 
person think otherwise? They are not looking for 
reasons against it, but for arguments in favor of it. 
They want to salve their uneasy consciences. Truly, 
“those who commit sin and iniquity are enemies of 
their own souls.” “And there is no peace to the wicked, 
saith the Lord.” 


Mass Offered by Polish Schmismatic Priests 


Since the priests of the Polish National Catholic 
Church have valid Orders, do not the Masses which 
they celebrate result in the Blessed Sacrament being 
present in their churches, as in Roman Catholic ones? 
Should not Roman Catholics acknowledge this fact 
and revere the Real Presence, as they do in their own? 
—CAYUGA, N. Y. 


We do not know for certain whether all claiming 
to be priests of the Polish National Catholic Church 
possess valid priestly Orders. This can be decided only 
by the competent authority in the Catholic Church. 
But if any of their priests have received valid ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, they possess the power to 
celebrate Mass validly; and if they do all that is re- 
quired for a valid celebration, the bread and wine 
consecrated by them are changed into the true Body 
and Blood of Christ. Hence, the consecrated elements 
are worthy of receiving divine adoration, as in Cath- 
olic churches. But such priests celebrate unlawfully, 
since they are in schism. They have withdrawn them- 
selves from obedience to the divinely appointed Su- 
preme Pastor of the Church, the Roman Pontiff; and 
also from union with the body of the faithful united 
with him. Catholics ought not, however, to visit their 
churches where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, lest 
they might confirm the schismatics in their schism. 


Hymns at Low Mass 


What is to be said about the singing of hymns in 
the vernacular at low Mass?—Mass. 


“If the custom obtains, the singing of prayers or 
hymns in the vernacular, e.g., in honor of the mystery 
or the saint whose feast is celebrated, is permitted at 
a low Mass, but not at a solemn or a high Mass.”— 
(WueEst-MULLANEY, Matters Liturgical, n. 325, ed. 1931.) 
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Christian Baptism Is One 


I am a baptized Protestant of the Lutheran faith. 
I take exception to your statement in the February 
rogz issue of THE SIGN, page 432, in which you say 
that a baptized non-Catholic can be compared to a 
non-citizen in our country. Christ never made any 
statement that Catholics were the only Christians in 
the world, or that the Catholic Church was the only 
true religion. He Himself was a Jew, and there were 
no class distinctions then, nor today, in religion.—Pa. 


The answer in the February issue referred to the 
obligations of baptized persons in regard to the laws 
of the Catholic Church, and compared baptized non- 
Catholics to non-citizens in our country. As non-citizens 
are held to obey the laws of the state, so baptized non- 
Catholics are obliged per se, that is because of their 
having been baptized, to obey the laws of the Church, 
unless the Church either explicitly or tacitly exempts 
them from their application. The reason for this 
escaped your attention, we fear. There is, according 
to Saint Paul, but “one Lord, one faith, and one bap- 
tism”’ (Eph. 4:5). There are not several true Christian 
faiths, nor several valid Christian baptisms, just as 
there are not several Lords. Whoever is validly bap- 
tized becomes by that fact subject to the spiritual 
authority of the one true faith established by the one 
true Lord, Jesus Christ. 

Baptism is the door of the spiritual life and the act 
by which one becomes a member of Christ and of the 
Church which is His body. Christ has not several 
bodies, nor has he established several baptisms. He 
instituted one Church upon Saint Peter and his suc- 
cessors in the Roman primacy (Matt. 16:16) . Christen- 
dom was united until the sixteenth century, when 
Martin Luther rebelled against the Church under the 
plea of reformation. The Church did, indeed, need 
reformation, but starting another church against the 
divinely established Church is not reformation, but 
rebellion. Rebels against the authority of the state 
do not cease being subjects to the laws of the state, 
though they may lose their citizenship. Heretics, 
whether formal or material, lose their membership in 
the Church, but are still subject to her authority. Of 
course, not all those who profess heresy are culpable 
before God. But their good faith cannot change the 
divinely ordained order of things. If they are validly 
baptized, they are Christians; and since there is only 
one true Christian Church, they are subject to its 
authority. 


Mussolini and Peter’s Pence 


I heard a story, and from a Catholic, to the effect 
that Mussolini takes more than half of the Peter’s 
Pence collection sent to the Pope. Would it be proper 
to pay attention to this?—sTONY POINT, N. Y. 


There is a principle of logic which is applicable to 
charges of this nature: what is gratuitously asserted 
may be gratuitously denied. It has about as much truth 
in it, as the statement that King George VI takes the 
other half—or whateyer remains after Mussolini is 
through. 
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Sabbatine Bull | 


The words, “Sabbatine Bull,” were used in the Feb. 
ruary 1940 issue of THE SIGN, page 436. What is mean 
by this Bull, and why ts it called Sabbatine?—Canat zon, 


A Bull is a papal document of a formal and gray 
character. It gets its name from the bulla, a round, 
leaden seal, having on one side a representation 9 
SS. Peter and Paul, and on the other the name of the 
reigning pontiff. It is attached to the document by, 
silken cord, if it is a Bull of Grace, and by one of 
hemp, if a Bull of Justice. The leaden seal is a sign 
of the document’s authenticity. 

The Sabbatine Bull is so called because Pope John 
XXII in 1322 is alleged to have issued a papal dow 
ment describing the vision in which the Blessed Virgin 
is said to have revealed the Sabbatine Privilege. This 
Privilege, according to Father Hilgers, S. J., “consist 
essentially in the early liberation from Purgatoy 
through the special intercession and petition of Many, 
which she graciously exercises in favor of her devoted 
servants preferentially, as we may assume, on the da 
consecrated to her—Saturday.” 

This Bull, according to the same authority, is today 
“universaily regarded by scholars as unauthentic, even 
the Monumenta Hist. Carmel. of the Carmelite Zin. 
merman joining in rejecting it.” Nevertheless, several 
Popes have granted permission to the Carmelites t 
preach the Sabbatine Privilege and the faithful are 
encouraged to be devoted to the Blessed Virgin, under 
the title of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, so that by 
fulfilling the conditions of this privilege they may 
obtain their speedy liberation from Purgatory after 
death (Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII). 


Maynooth College 


Were laymen graduated from Maynooth College, 
Dublin, in the 1840's? I supposed that Maynooth was 
and is for the education of priests.—SCRANTON, PA. 


The National College of Saint Patrick, commonly 
known as Maynooth College, was established for the 
higher education of the Irish clergy. Due to the general 
terms in which the Act setting up the college was drawn, 
a college for laymen was erected in connection with the 
ecclesiastical college, but it was suppressed by the gov- 
ernment. Another lay college was erected near the 
ecclesiastical college, but it also was suppressed in 181). 
Graduates of these two latter colleges would, of cours, 
have been laymen. (The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. X) 


Franz Werfel a Catholic 


I would like to know if Franz Werfel, author of 
“Embezzled Heaven,” is a Catholic. Our Cleveland 
library does not have him listed as one.—CLEVELAND, © 


According to the Tablet of London, March 1, 194! 
Franz Werfel, well-known Jewish poet, novelist, and 
playwright, has become a Catholic. Some reviewels 
have seen in his novel an outline of his conversion. It 
was favorably reviewed in the December 1940 numbet 
of THE SIGN. 
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Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 
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SPLENDID SUPPORT FOR OuR 


IBERO-AMERICAN PROJECTS 
EpitorR OF ‘THE SIGN: 

The idea behind “The Sign Las Americas Award” 
is of the sort very close to my heart, and I assure you 
that no duties connected with the activities of this 
Committee will be regarded by me as an intrusion on 
my time. It is in fact one of my favorite themes that 
if we are to achieve a closer lasting unity along spir- 
itual, economic, and other lines with “the other Amer- 
icans,” we must as a nation give infinitely more thought 
of an intelligent and fraternal nature to the culture of 
Ibero-America in all its manifestations. To you and 
Tue SiGN are due, of course, warmest congratulations 
for the foresight and initiative in launching this pres- 
ent movement. 

Notre Dame, IND. WALTER M. LANGFORD 

I think your action emphasizes an essential phase 
of Pan-American relations. Our North American cul- 
tural and spiritual background tends to make our ap- 
proach unsympathetic and ineffective. Our cultural 
values are not of the Old World as are the values of 
the Latin-American countries, and our emphasis on 
religion is much milder than theirs. If we are to win 
and retain their friendship, we must not ignore their 
traditional attitudes. Your action seems to recognize 
that there is room for improvement—and there is—in 
the methods we are now using. 

(VeRY Rev.) JosepH M. Noonan, C.M. 
PRESIDENT 

NIAGARA UNIVERSITY 

NiaGARA FALLs, N. Y. 


I agree with you that in strengthening the ties be- 
tween the Americas, the spiritual as well as the political 
and economic relationships should be stressed. 

MOonrTANA. (SENATOR) JAMES D. Murray 


Please let me express my pleasure at the interest 
you are taking in the Latin-American situation and 
the stimulus you are giving to effective work in this 
very worthwhile direction. 

EpWARD KLAUBER 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 

CoLuMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 

New York, N. Y. 


I am very glad to see this movement started under 
Catholic auspices. I have talked with many men in 
South America—some Catholics, others not. They were 
almost one in bewailing the fact that the United States 
has so consistently ignored the Catholic tradition of 
the South American Republics in their choice of rep- 
resentatives to those Republics. You certainly deserve 
the highest praise for assuming the initiative in this 
matter—and I sincerely hope and pray that both you 
and Tue Sicn will be accorded the honor due you. 
Mr. St. MAry’s COLLEGE (Rev. Dr.) JoHN F. CoGAN 
EMMITSBURG, Mb. PREFECT OF STUDIES 


As one actively interested in intellectual Pan-Amer- 
icanism for over forty years, I applaud heartily the 
action of THE SicN in establishing its awards for the 
richest contributions to spiritual Pan-Americanism. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. JeremiAu D. M. Foro, 

CAMBRIDGE, MaAss. CHAIRMAN 

ROMANCE LanGuaces & LITERATURES DEPT. 


You are to be congratulated on your plan of giving 
recognition to spiritual Pan-Americanism. 

MARYGROVE COLLEGE SIsTER M. HONoRA 

Detroit, MICHIGAN PRESIDENT 


I am glad to see THe Sign undertake these rewards 
for a citizen of the United States and an Ibero-American 
who have encouraged better Pan-American relations. 

RIcHARD J. PurRcELL, PH.D., L.B. 
Heap, Dept. or History 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


May I assure you of my active interest and co-opera- 
tion in this most worthy endeavor. 
GEORGE SPERI SPERTI, PH.D. 
D1IRECTOR 
INSTITUTUM Divi ‘THOMAE 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


I trust that your generous and far-seeing project 
may improve vastly the relations now existing between 
the peoples of the American nations. 

MUNDELEIN COLLEGE SisTER Mary Justitia, B.V.M. 
Cuicaco, ILL. PRESIDENT 


I am pleased to approve the action of THE SIGN in 
deciding to make this annual award of two gold medals 
for the purpose stated. 

(Very Rev.) Epwarp J. Wats, C.M. 
PRESIDENT 
St. JOHN’s UNIVERSITY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The plan set forth in your letter is very timely and 
commendable, and I hope that it will be the means 
of spreading interest in Pan-Americanism. 

COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH SisTER MARIE JOSE 

ConvENT STATION, N, J. PRESIDENT 


I believe that this is a splendid project. 
(Rev.) Francis X. Tavsor, S. J. 
Epitor, America 

New York, N. Y. 
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| read with deep interest the intention of THE SIGN 
to sponsor the first Catholic Seminar to South America, 
as shown in your issue of April 1941, and that Rev. Dr. 
joseph F. Thorning, and Rev. Dr. John A. Weidinger, 
have been designated as your representatives in con- 
nection with this important function. 

| consider your action to be not only timely but of 
an outstanding and constructive nature. I am taking 
the liberty of writing these few lines to convey to you 
and your associates my congratulations in the sponsor- 
ing of this program, out of which so much good will 
come. 

[ also want to congratulate you on the selection of 
Dr. Thorning and Dr. Weidinger, both of whom are 
brilliant Catholic priests who thoroughly understand 
the conditions, problems, and the people of the coun- 
tries of South and Central America. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. SENATOR JOHN W. McCorMAck 


Editor's Note: The above are but a few excerpts from 
many encouraging messages on our Ibero-American 
projects. 


PRESENT WoRLD PICTURE 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

My congratulations on your excellent presentation 
of the present world picture. We take several religious 
publications, but find that THe SiGn is the only one 
we read, re-read, and preserve for permanent refer- 
ence. Most of our subscriptions come under the classi- 
fication of charity and duty. 

Che articles by Dr. Thorning and the editorials in 
“Current Fact and Comment” are the type of antidote 
we need after sessions with radio commentators and 
the “free” secular press. We think your movie, play, 
and book reviews are an excellent guide, and agree 
wholeheartedly with the statements made in the March 
issue by your dramatic critic concerning the methods 
used by movie producers in treating the subject of 
Communism. We have noticed this subtle device for 
some time, but have never found any comment on it 
in daily press reviews. 

As long as THE SIGN continues to bring such truth- 
ful and outspoken comments on matters of political 
and other activities, you will receive our heartfelt 
thanks. Politics and entertainment may be strictly in 
the sphere of materialistic living and considered by 
some as hardly suitable for religious publications, but 
they are playing an important part in our daily lives, 
and to have the Catholic viewpoint in a refreshing 
and interesting manner is absolutely essential. 

ORANGE, N. J. (Mrs.) ELizABETH REEVES 


INSPIRATIONAL Rapio SERIES 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

{ would like to call your attention to a new radio 
series, Prayers For Peace, conducted by the Rev. Father 
Jerome P. Holland of Our Lady Queen of Martyrs 
Church, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y., and heard at 8:15 
P.M. each Sunday night from Station WWRL, Wood- 
side, N. Y. 

[his program went on the air for the first time 
March 2g. Father Holland’s mail was the largest the 
Station has ever received. Father and a group of his 
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parishioners recited the Rosary. In the company of 
the ladies and men of the press I listened as we picked 
it off the air. 1 was never so moved. The usual smal] 
chatter of the “gang” on assignment was replaced by 
a reverent silence. I think every Catholic community 
should sponsor a like period. The time in this case 
is donated by the Station. 

New Youk City, N. Y. Davin C. Ler 

“Our STAKE IN THE Far East” 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

As a long-time reader of Mr. Hallett Abend’s news. 
paper reports on Far Eastern affairs, 1 was delighted 
to see his article, “Our Stake in the Far East,” in the 
April issue of THe Sicn. For years Mr. Abend has been 
America’s most distinguished foreign correspondent in 
the Far East, and his observations on America’s stake 
in that part of the world are therefore worthy of the 
most careful consideration. 

In spite of my admiration for Mr. Abend and my 
respect for his opinions as expressed in his article in 
Tue Sicn, I fear that he somewhat overemphasizes our 
“moral commitments” to the peoples of China, Man- 
churia, Indo-China, and the Philippines. The good 
we have done these peoples in the past does not con- 
stitute a note on which they can demand continued 
payment in the future. The obligations arising from 
our bounty in the past would seem to me to rest on 
their shoulders rather than on Uncle Sam’s. 

And while the Far Eastern problem cannot be sepa- 
rated from the world picture, it is nevertheless true 
that the fate of democracy will be settled in Europe 
rather than in Asia. Although we have great interests 
in the Far East—as Mr. Abend so ably points out—we 
should not allow them to distract our attention from 
interests much more vital in another part of the world. 

Boston, Mass. MALCOLM J. PARKER 


Just Or Unsust War? 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

In the February issue of THE SIGN on Page 433, you 
answered somewhat negatively the question: “Did 
American Catholics violate the doctrine of the Church 
by taking part in what was for them an unjust war— 
the so-called World War?” 

According to the explicit mandate of Catholic theo- 
logians, they did. Permit me to quote Rt. Rev. Barry 
O’Toole of the Catholic University Philosophy De- 
partment: “Catholics drafted for an offensive war, of 
whose justice they are not fully certain must, under 
pain of mortal sin, become conscientious objectors. In 
other words, they are bound in conscience passively 
to resist the tyranny of their government, preferring 


prison or the concentration camp to participation in 


such a war.” 

Again, our moral duty is emphasized by Father 
Nolden, S.J., in Summa Theologiae Moralis: The 
justice of it must be morally certain if the war is an 
offensive one, or at least probable if the war is defen- 
sive. A soldier drafted after the war is declared cannot 
fight unless he is certain of the justice of the war, for 
when there is question of inflicting grave harm on an- 
other, it is unlawful to do so unless it is evident that 
the war is just.” 
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june, 1941 

The secret treaties brought to light after Woodrow 
Wilson’s death proved conclusively that our participa- 
tion in World War I was in an unjust war. 

And before participating in World War II, Catholics 
should heed what Archbishop McNicholas has written: 
“Not only must we remain aloof from the present war, 
but there seems to be no moral justification for our 

ticipation in it. Every Catholic should weigh seri- 
ously the question whether he can conscientiously par- 
ticipate in a war that is entirely unnecessary for us 
Americans and which he regards as morally wrong.” 

ATLANTIC, lowa ’ A. P. Ketity 


Saint DYMPHA 
Eprtor OF THE SIGN: 

Your April issue lists an East Orange inquirer, who 
asks whether Daphne is a saint’s name, stating that 
“it is used a great deal in Ireland.” Possibly this in- 
quirer has Daphne confused with Saint Dympha, for 
Daphne is rarely used in Ireland. 

Saint Dympha is called the Lily of Eire and is the 
patroness of the Diocese of Clogher in County Tyrone. 
The Roman Martyrology honors her on May 15 as 
the daughter of an Irish king. Dympha is the Latin 
form of the Gaelic name, Damnait. 

A pamphlet on Saint Dympha compiled by the 
Reverend Bernard O'Daly, C. C., of Tydavet, County 
Monaghan, Ireland, is available at the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland, 7 Lower Abbey Street, Dublin. 

LaKEWOOD, OHIO Epmunp E. O’DaLy 


Missinc NuMBERS WANTED 
EpitoR OF THE SIGN: 

The Gallery of Living Catholic Authors will be very 
grateful to any reader of THe Sicn who will supply for 
its files the issues of August 1928 and December 1928. 
The reader may communicate with Sister Mary Joseph, 
Director of the Gallery, or send the copies to her at 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 

New YORK CATHERINE M. NEALE 

New York REPRESENTATIVE, 
GALLERY OF LiviING CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


Our Lapy oF THE HIGHWAY 
EoiroR OF THE SIGN: 

In your May 1941 issue, in reply to the question 
about the organization called “Our Lady of the High- 
way,” you replied that you had never had any infor- 
mation about this society, nor had you ever heard of 
i. While reading the May 1941 issue of the Catholic 
Digest I came across the following information: 

An old devotion to Mary in a form adapted to the 
reculiar needs of this machine age was revived on 
slay 24, 1937, when a statue of Our Lady of the High- 
‘vay was placed in its first American shrine at Singac, 
X, J., by Father Giles Lawler, O. F. M. He had escaped 
without a scratch from a serious automobile accident 
which had instantly killed his traveling companion. 
Father Lawler felt that he owed his safety to the Blessed 
Virgin, whose medal he was wearing at the time. 

_ The idea of Mary, as patron of travelers, originated 
in Singac in its modern application to automobiles, 
but the title of “Our Lady of the Highway” is one 
of the oldest in the Church. In the liturgy we pay 
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honer to Mary in her own travels: to her cousin Eliza- 
beth before the birth of John the Baptist, to Bethlehem 
to be enrolled in the city of David, to Egypt to escape 
the murderous designs of King Herod, her return to 
Nazareth after Herod’s death, her visit to Jerusalem 
and the three-day search for her lost Child, her painful 
Way of the Cross to Mount Calvary. Full well does 
she deserve the title of Our Lady of the Highway. 

Today this title has a new significance in view of 
the danger and death on the highway. Over 36,000 
people are killed annually in automobile accidents, 
many of them hurled suddenly into eternity without 
a moment’s preparation. 

“Lady of the Highway, be with us on our journey; 
for all thy ways are beautiful and all thy paths are 
peace,” is the inscription on the new medal struck 
to honor our Lady, patron of travelers. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. A READER 


LEGION OF Mary 
Epitror OF THE SIGN: 

I have just read Cecily Hallack’s story of the Legion 
of Mary. She describes the beginning of the Legion in 
various countries. In speaking of Puerto Rico, she states 
that the parish priest of Caguas became interested in 
the Legion in 1932 after reading about it in an Amer- 
ican magazine, THe Sicn. I thought you would be 
interested in this little bit of news, which shows the 
influence of a good Catholic magazine. 

HAMILTON, ONT. J. M. HALLOoRAN 


THANKsGIVINGs To St. JUDE 

M.G.C.B., Neponsit, L.I.; R.L.K., Louisville, Ky.; 
H.C.J., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.K.C., Brooklyn, N.Y.; A.McC., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.G., St. Louis, Mo.; A.M., New York, 
N.Y.; M.L.B., Schenectady, N.Y.; S.M.G., Johnstown, 
Pa.; H.W.S., Hollis, N.Y.; M.L.P., New York; M.M., 
Dorchester, Mass.; M.L.K., Hudson, New York; H.T.O'C., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; D.M., Rahway, N.J. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 

Sacred Heart, M.W., West Somerville, Mass.; E.W., 
Jamaica, L.I.; E.S.H., Jersey City, N.J.; B.Z., St. Louis, 
Mo.; M.F.K., Little Falls, N.Y.; W.P.M., Covington, 
Ky.; E.B., Dunkirk, New York; Infant Jesus of Prague, 
E. W., Jamaica, L.1.; Blessed Mother, M.D.W., Flush- 
ing, L.I.; W.P.M., Covington, Ky.; M.J.M., New York, 
N.Y.; C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, E.B., Chicago, IIl.; St. Joseph, E.G., Providence, 
R.I.; E.S.H., Jersey City, N.J.; S.M.J., Buffalo, N.Y.; 
C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; E.B., Dunkirk, N.Y.; St. Ann, 
E.G., Providence, R.I.; St. Paul of the Cross, M.A.L., 
Bradford, Pa.; T.M., Edgewater, N.J.; Little Flower, 
M.P.J., Fort Tilden, N.Y.; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
A.L.G., Mattoon, Ill.; G.McN., Coraopolis, Pa.; M.K.C., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, A.E.M., Elizabeth, 
N.J.; R.S.McA., Canton, Ohio; M.McG., Perth Amboy, 
N.J.; M.J.M., Baltimore, Md.; E.P.R., Louisville, Ky.; 
St. Gemma, S.M.S.J., Denver, Colo.; St. Anthony, 
M.G.W.H., Richmond Hill, L.I.; A.C.C., Scranton, Pa.; 
M.L.L., Long Island City, N.Y.: K.O’C., New York, 
N.Y.; S.C., Portland, Me.; K.V.F., New York, N.Y.; 
M.J.G., Bronx, N.Y.; F.A.F., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
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Uneasy Lies the Head 


e THE LOT OF KINGs in these days is not a happy one. 
From the “New York Times Magazine”: 


The name of George II of Greece is now added to 
the toll of those kings and queens dislodged by the 
war. What the future will bring for other rulers dis- 
placed by events since September 1939 is beyond pre- 
diction, but some of the displacements are quite sure 
to be permanent. 

During the World War, Kaiser Wilhelm II abdi- 
cated; the Czar of Russia was assassinated; Charles I 
of Austria-Hungary “temporarily” laid aside his duties 
without abdicating, the succession on his death in exile 
going to the Empress Zita, now in this country; Fer- 
dinand of Bulgaria abdicated; Peter I of Serbia was 
forced to flee but returned and saw Yugoslavia founded, 
uniting Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

From the World War to the present war, Al- 
fonso XIII of Spain, Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, Mo- 
hammed of Turkey and Amanullah of Afghanistan 
lost their thrones. Carol II of Rumania abdicated but 
returned, and has now abdicated again. George II of 
Greece was in exile for a time. Rulers who have had 
to flee their capitals as a result of this war are George II 
of Greece, Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, Haakon VII 
of Norway, Zog of Albania, the Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte of Luxembourg and Peter II of Yugoslavia. Rulers 
still within their German-dominated countries are 
Christian X of Denmark, Boris III of Bulgaria, Mi- 
chael of Rumania, and Leopold HI of Belgium. Still 
on their thrones are George VI of England, Gustaf V 
of Sweden, Victor Emmanuel III of Italy, and Farouk 
of Egypt. 


A Defeated People 


e TRAGIC IS THE PICTURE Osbert Sitwell paints in “Har- 
pers Bazaar” of occupied, censor-blockaded France: 


Battle alters the face of the world, but defeat and 
collapse may at first leave it intact, just as a gutted 
house often shows no change except for its dead, blank 
windows. .. . So it was with the little town of Chateau 
Vignal, formerly so prosperous. Ruin and chaos were 
implicit in it, but at first sight did not show themselves. 
Its structure was bony and enduring, and its gray-white 
streets ran from either side of the Loire like ribs from 
the backbone of a carcass. The trams still creaked 
down narrow alleys under the overhanging sculpture 
of Gothic churches; in the one broad boulevard the 
shops still boasted displays of goods at high prices; 
fruits and vegetables lay heaped up in baskets, level 
with the knees of the old peasant women who sold 
them under the hot and radiant sunshine of the open 
market, and though meat, sugar, spices were unpro- 
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curable, other younger peasant women carried he 
under their arms and cackled to each other acy 
the struggling, feathered bodies. .. . 
Little change manifested itself, nevertheless the 
son of defeat ran through the corpus of the people iy 
the same manner in which a poison circulates throug 
the body with its blood, by the aid of its own blood 
And the: outward form that the poison took duri 
this stage, which resembled the unconsciousness of ; 
patient, broken by fits of delirium, was a chaotic e THI 
meaningless placidity, relief at the coming of a peal is diss 
that did not exist, varied by sudden spasms of vin “Cath 
lently anti-foreign, and especially anti-British, sent: 
ment. But this xenophobia did not extend toward th Dr. 
conquerors. The German officers, the German soldien§ Unive 
were even regarded momentarily with a certain ad said t 
miration, a certain wonder at their hard, mechanial of Ap 
bearing and efficiency, and the women of the tom have 
looked at them more curiously, and longer, than af} haven 
their own men, yet covered, many of them, with dus,— repor' 
slouching past impassively in twos and threes, ug tage. 
shaven, silent, vacant-eyed, puffing at cigarettes tha Av 
never left their lips even when they exchanged a few noise 
words. were 
at th 
Non-Military Resistance pe 


a5 ee vere 
@ SINCE ARMED RESISTANCE to the Nazis is impossiblem§ said: 


many countries, other ways of opposing them are being§ ridor 
found. By John Maloney in the “American Magazine’:§  hims 


All over the continent subjugated peoples are be New 
ginning to find ingenious ways of irritating their wf a for 
wanted “protectors.” Many of the German officias§ the | 
readily admitted to me that Germany has been forced § the | 
to substitute a mailed fist and the iron heel for “com § colle 
mon-sense persuasion.” win’ 

Standing on the sidewalk in front of Oslo’s Grand 
Hotel shortly after the German occupation of Nor 
way, I saw a dignified old lady knock a Nazi officer's eT 
cap off his head with her umbrella. As he stoopel } jp, 
to pick up the cap, the irate old lady loosed a to 


, son 
rent of abuse against “impolite officers with so litte} \/,, 
consideration for the elderly.” The officer fled m 

red-faced confusion, and as the woman pretended of 5, 


examine her umbrella for possible damage, she turned, ba 
with a sly smile, to those who had gathered to syit Wh 
pathize. 

“Everyone carries on the war in his own way,” she 
commented dryly. “That is the fourth Nazi cap Iv¢— >), 
knocked in the mud this morning!” 





aro 
Many Germans with whom I talked in Germaty® ‘5. 
or France were anxious to give the impression that to 


the Austrians are content to be within the protecting Th 
arm of the Reich. But an Austrian officer with whom till 
I drank watery beer in a Frankfort café gave me4 
definitely opposite impression. 
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“Naturally, for the time being, we have to keep 
jet,” he said. “But even those Austrians who advo- 
ied union with Germany three years ago have grown 
tired of being considered inferior to real Germans, 
‘gnd are smarting under the distinctions that Nazi 
lations and customs emphasize.” 
+ He told me that only a few days before our meeting 
frau Hermann Goering, wife of the Nazi field marshal, 
was the object of open ridicule when she appeared in 
the former imperial box at the Vienna Opera House 
wearing a valuable tiara. Part of the audience began 
# chanting, “Where did you steal those diamonds?” And 
© PR the disturbance continued until Frau Goering left 
ple i when the lights were lowered. Twenty persons, mostly 
students, were arrested that evening. 





a Our Spoken Language 
aot e THE IDEA that boners are a monopoly of students 


pea is dissipated by Richard Reid in his column in the 
vine “Catholic News”: 


dik Dr. James Bryant Conant, President of Harvard 
diex# University, back from Europe on the Dixie Clipper, 
n ai said to the reporters, according to the New York Times 
nial of April 16: “I haven’t got a story for you.” We should 
tom have expected the President of Harvard to say: I 
an af haven't a story for you.” Perhaps he did, and a Yale 
dus, reporter saw an opportunity to work in a little sab- 
, une olage. . . 
that A university dean going down a corridor heard a 
a few noise from a room, indicating that the students therein 
were not engaged in scholastic activities. He knocked 
at the door. “Who’s there?” demanded one of the 
students. “It’s me, the dean,” he answered. “Go chase 
_&| yourself,” said the student. “The dean would have 
le in said: ‘It is I’.” The dean quietly retired down the cor- 
Deing ridor, to do whatever a dean does when he chases 
me:® himself... . 
A few years ago a Governor (outside the State of 
> be New York) wired greetings to a rally on the eve of 
ful § a football game at a Catholic college, adding: “May 
ici F the best team win.” Said the presiding officer: “Had 
weed § the Governor been an alumnus of our distinguished 
com § college, he would have said: ‘May the better team 


win’, 


Nor Cheating the Tortilla 


ape ¢ THERE is more than one way of self-deception. In his 
latest book, “Central America,’ Charles Morrow Wil- 

; son has something to say of Latin and North Ameri- 

jittle 

. § Cans who delude themselves: 


1 in 

dws: ‘ : : 
ned, A | In Central America, particularly, one may sometimes 
sym observe the old oft-mentioned “mozo” trick known as 


“cheating the tortilla.” (In literal Spanish ‘“mozo” 
she f means “waiter,” but in Middle America generally it 
8a term applied to the habituated common laborer.) 
The mozo takes a tortilla (flapjack) and wraps it 
any Around a strip of beef. When dinner time comes he 
tha °S in the shade, and squeezes the wrapper of tortilla 
to make the hard beef slip upward into his mouth. 





ti 2 : ; 
, 7 Then he slips another piece of meat in the same tor- 
eA tilla and squeezes that up into his mouth. Thus the 





same tortilla lasts for a long time, and the nitwit 
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game is called cheating the tortilla—self-evidently a 
misnomer. For the hombre isn’t cheating the tortilla 
at all—he is merely cheating himself out of the bread 
which should be eaten with the meat. 

This “typical” Middle American is fully aware of 
the fallacies of tortilla cheating. But he is equally 
aware of the contemporary truth that tortilla cheating 
is being practiced in one way or another by numerous 
hombres who are not mozos. He can hardly help noting 
the throngs of gringo tortilla cheaters, the sons and 
daughters of Oshkosh and Sioux City who come down 
for holiday and sight-seeing tours and straightway and 
semi-permanently become pickled, yell loud, curse 
loud, break furniture and windows, insult national 
citizens, disdain the Spanish language, and otherwise 
emulate the principle of tortilla cheating by robbing 
themselves of excellent possibilities of a first sympa- 
thetic understanding of these great and beautiful 
Americas. 


Unnatural Phenomenon 


@ WritinGc in “Scribner’s Commentator,” Al Costello 
tells the following “Believe It or Not” baseball story: 


One dark day in the 1920’s when the wind was 
blowing a young gale, Walter Johnson, who was a 
powerful hitter as well as some shucks as a pitcher, 
came to bat against the Chicago White Sox. “Big 
Train” selected one to his liking and swung with all 
his might, sending a tremendous drive headed for 
deepest center. As the ball reached the apex of its 
flight, Nature picked just that moment to play one 
of her most capricious tricks. From dead center toward 
home plate, exactly in the opposite direction of the 
hard-hit ball, a miniature cyclone appeared out of 
nowhere and as the sphere cleared the fence and had 
gone several feet beyond, caught the pellet in full 
flight, stopped it as if a string had been attached, and 
then drove it backward so that it recrossed the top 
of the fence before dropping. 

Amazed at the phenomenon, Johnny Mostil, the 
centerfielder, threw up his hands in a defensive ges- 
ture and, to his further surprise, felt the ball drop into 
his glove. He squeezed it. Despite a mild protest from 
the placid Johnson, the umpire called it a legally 
caught fly, claiming that the ball did not pass from 
sight even though it admittedly may have passed the 
fence and was beyond the limits of the playing field! 


Let The Seller Beware 


e Nor pipLomatic, but unmistakably clear, is the 
warning offered by “Advertising and Selling” to those 
who would promote their merchandise with a certain 
New Englander: 


If you think B. H. Matthies, of Seymour, Connecti- 
cut, is ripe for a direct mail bid, you err. Mr. M. has 
a printed form ready to slap back at you: “Your ad- 
vertising, which I do not want and never will want, 
is received. Kindly take my name off your mailing 
list and keep it off. Do not give it to anyone else. 
Trusting that you can show courtesy enough to heed 
my request, I am...” We warned you. 











In This Our Life 
By ELLEN GLASGOW 

This latest novel of Ellen Glas- 
gow has been justly cited as one of 
the great books of the year. In sheer 
pathos of narrative, graphic por- 
trayal of character, and lucidity of 
style it is far and away one of the 
finest pieces of present-day fiction. 
No amount of captious criticism can 
take away from the book whatever 
vitality it possesses by reason of style 
and technique. 

And yet this reviewer after finish- 
ing it figuratively longed for the 
traditional “wailing wall” where he 
could moan loudly with those who 
deplore the philosophy of frustra- 


tion in art. 
For this is a novel of futility. It 
depicts in a pathetic, soul-stirring 


the life of Asa Timberlake 
and his family and relations. They 
are a tragic lot who wander aimlessly 
over trackless mental wastes in search 
of happiness, forever seeking but 
never finding an answer to the mys- 
tery of life. They are devoid of 
spiritual roots and quickly wither 
under every blast of adversity. Even 
old Asa, the stoutest heart of them 
all, is whipped and can offer only 
shallow platitudes and inane verbal 
panaceas to those who are crushed 
on the wheel of life. The questions 
which his daughter Roy asks herself 
at one point in the story propound 
the unanswered problem of the whole 
book: “Where am I going? What do 
[ want? What am I trying to find?” 
And the narrative ends with Roy 
weeping in her father’s arms, lost in 
an abyss of fatalistic negation, while 
he reflects in stoic resignation that, 
“Youth has no finality. In’ seeking 
and in finding there is never an end, 
nor is there an end in seeking and 
not finding.” 

And so this grand novel is as 
brittle as an eggshell, for it lacks 
philosophic affirmation. It leaves the 
reader empty inside, as though he 
had eaten a hearty meal in a dream, 
only to wake up ravenously hungry. 


drama 


All of which leaves the reviewer 
in a quandary. How many stars for 
a novel which is written brilliantly 
but is without a soul? How much 
does it weigh on the scales of liter- 
ary merit? From where we see it Jn 
This Our Life is certainly worth 
reading, but the reader is in for a 
feeling of disappointment and emp- 
tiness. For despite a_ technically 
skillful execution of the work, Miss 
Glasgow has failed to produce a 
masterpiece because her book lacks 
a directional philosophy of life 
which would have elevated her char- 
acters above their primordial in- 
stincts and emotions. Most of us call 
this philosophy of life, religion. But 
Asa Timberlake and his group never 
experience a religious impulse. And 
surely even an optimistic pagan is 
preferable to a fatalistic, defeated 
soul who is construed (as is one 
character in the book) as merely “a 
bundle of impulses.” 

The great sin of this book is 
therefore mainly one of omission, 
with the result that it is depressing 
and annoyingly morbid. The spirit 
of Thomas Hardy broods over it and 
it is tinged with a kind of Schopen- 


- hauerian gloom which gets very near 


despair. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York. $2.50 


The Franciscan Missions 


of California 
By JOHN A. BERGER 


Illustrated with photographs by Karl Obert | 


In all the annals of the Church’s 
missionary endeavors we look in vain 
for an apostolic effort with the en- 
chantment of the Franciscan Mis- 
sions of California. Prose, verse, and 
song have given them an aroma of 
romance, pious gaiety, and generous 
hospitality. With them we associate 
the clang of sonorous bells, the drone 
of litanies, the luxurious fiesta, 
swashbuckling Spanish soldiers and 
robust, intrepid friars. They have 
given to our country a touch of me- 
dieval fragrance. 

Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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Stretching from California’s south. 
western-most tip and extending north 
along more than half her coast-line, 
21 of these missions form what has 
come to be known as Father Serra’s 
Rosary. The first was founded in 
1769 at San Diego. The last was 
added in 1823 at Sonoma, north of 
San Francisco Bay. The author, after 
devoting six chapters to the history 
of the Missions in general, depicts 
in separate chapters the story of the 

"founding, growth, secularization, and 


decline of each. The untiring zeal | 


of Father Serra and Father Lausén 
is adequately portrayed. Hunger, 
sickness, earthquakes, lay interfer. 
ence, and insufficient military pro- 
tection worked in vain to put an 
end to their efforts. The work of 
restoration, recently undertaken, is 
minutely described. Today, the gen- 
eral citizenry of California reveres 
the Missions as historic landmarks. 
The Catholic reveres them as sacred 
reliquaries of a Spanish Christian 
culture that has deeply embedded it- 
self in California’s soil. 

There are many books on this 
subject, but this is the most com 
plete and has the added value of 
being written in the background of 
the current restoration generously 
carried on by California historical 
societies. It is based on the recog- 
nized authorities—Bancroft, Bolton, 
and Chapman. The excellent mis 
sion records have been copiously 
used. First-class photographs and a 
fine map enhance the volume. 

CG. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 


Flotsam 
By ERICH MARIA REMARQUE 


One aspect of the frightful socio 
logical dislocations which existed 
among German refugees in the mid- 
dle thirties is vividly portrayed in 


Remarque’s new novel. it is a poign — 


ant story of émigrés—people without 
a country—banned by their own gov 
ernment, shuttled from border to 
border, and making an_ endless, 


hopeless trek in search of a home. — 
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This novel might almost be called 
“the apotheosis of the passport,” for 
it is the lack of this invaluable little 
piece of paper which constitutes the 
refugees as international vagabonds 
on the continent of Europe. 

Remarque has depicted this un- 
natural and inhuman state of af- 
fairs in a narrative of bitter denun- 
ciation. The helpless, pitiable con- 
dition of these outcasts is set forth 
in the characterization of Ludwig 
Stern and the chance friends whom 
he meets in his forced wanderings. 
His love for Ruth Holland is the 
only bright spot in a life of shadow 
and gloom. But the real, though un- 
sung, hero of the story is Steiner, a 
violent anti-Nazi conspirator, who is 
tough grist for the Gestapo mill, and 
they finally catch him only because 
he heroically walks into their hands 
in order to see his dying wife in 
Germany. The dénouement finds 
Stern and Ruth in possession of pass- 
ports and free to emigrate to Amer- 
ica. 

The plot of Flotsam is very thin 
and is used merely as a prop against 
the highly painted backdrop of per- 
secution, tyranny and inhumanity 
which is the stage of life for these 
hunted and haunted souls in exile. 

The best that can be said for this 
book is that it is probably a true 
replica of the lives of some of Eu- 
rope’s unfortunates. As a novel it 
can hardly be called first-rate. It is 
extremely lugubrious and is  sur- 
charged with a Stygian atmosphere 
of sin and suffering. Many parts of 
the volume are excessively realistic. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. $2.50 


Call the New World 
By JOHN JENNINGS 

This book in the parlance of the 
college lecture room would be called 
“a novel with a purpose” and in the 
language of journalism “a _propa- 
ganda story.” That it is patently so is 
evident from the fact that the author 
prefaces his narrative with the quota- 
tion of three paragraphs from the 
Monroe Doctrine. Of course, it is 
American propaganda, but propa- 
ganda nevertheless. Indeed, some of 
the windy speeches on liberty and de- 
mocracy have been literally dragged 
in like the proverbial cat. This 
fact does not necessarily make for 
a bad novel, but one cannot help 
feeling that the novel has been 
“written back” from conditions as 


they exist in our Western world 
today. Can one, for instance, imagine 
a prominent American statesman and 
diplomat of the year 1814 delivering 
himself of the pompous dictum that 
“England is a democracy, for all 
that she has a King’? 

The story centers around one 
Peter Brooke, a graduate from West 
Point during the War of 1812. Cash- 
iered, unjustly, from the American 
Army in the course of the War, he 
goes to South America and becomes 
a soldier of fortune, first under Simon 
Bolivar and then under General San 
Martin. He ends up as a diplomat 
in the days of Canning. 

There is no denying that the story 
has excitement, verve, and pathos. 
There is not a dull moment in it, 
so far as the smooth-flowing char- 
acter of the narrative is concerned. 
But the promiscuous love affairs of 
Mr. Brooke and the occasional coarse 
army profanity cannot but prove 
slightly nauseating, not only to the 
Catholic, but to any reader of re- 
finement and sensibility. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.75. 


United We Stand 
By HANSON W. BALDWIN 

The author with clear-cut, ency- 
clopedic knowledge of the military 
and naval situation of America finds 
our Navy well prepared “with little 
to fear at sea.” He cannot say as 
much for the Army, which is in the 
state of expansion and development. 
The present Army, says Baldwin, 
is an unwieldy mass and the “period 
of service is too short.” He would 
far rather see a smaller, more youth- 
ful Army and one that is not always 
a “training school” for conscripts. 

But the fighting team of the Army 
and Navy is not enough, since “no 
modern wars can be won without 
the wholehearted co-operation of all 
elements of the nation.” Industry 
is important and Hanson Baldwin 
has listed the procurement planning 
of Army and Navy equipment. 
Frankly skeptical of our ability to 
turn out sufficient munitions in two 
years to compete with Nazi Ger- 
many’s output in seven, he neverthe- 
less urges us to think in terms of 
twenty-four-hour, seven-days-a-week 
effort. 

Baldwin realistically attacks our 
problem of military policy, excusing 
the fighting men somewhat for their 
lack of vision since their policy is 
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| Books for Popular Reading 


Written by Experts in an 
Understandable Style 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


By DANIEL SARGENT 


America’s fundamental biography, by 
one of the greatest Catholic historians 
of our time. It will astound you for its 
keen analysis of the character of his- 
tory’s greatest optimist. It reveals Co- 
lumbus’ marvelous faculties of deduc- 
tion, vigilance, and patience in face of 
all odds. To understand America’s be- 
ginnings and our present American 
optimism, you must read this book. 

$2.50 


WHEN PAINTING WAS 
IN GLORY 


By PADRAIC GREGORY 


The time, the lives, the works and the achieve- 
ments of the Golden Age’s greatest painters 
are here described and illustrated with sixty- 
five familiar and famous masterpieces. $3.75 


THE MAN WHO GOT 
EVEN WITH GOD 


By M. RAYMOND, 0O.C.S.O. 
The biography of John Green Hanning, violent- 


tempered and vindictive Texas cowboy w 
became a Trappist monk. $2.00 


THE CHILD AND YOU 


By FRANCIS J. KIEFFER, S.M. 
Translated by Gustavus J. Hetterich, $.M. 


Parents, teachers, priests, nuns—all who work 
with children wil: find in this book the an- 
swer to all the problems arising in connection 
with the proper training of children. $2.00 


THIS WAY HAPPINESS 
By the REV. CHARLES P. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 
Here is a study of ethics—de-iced! This pop- 
ular treatment of ‘“‘the science of the good 


life’ makes the principles of ethics easily 
understandable. $2.50 


At your bookstore, or direct from 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
206 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


$25 IN BOOKS FOR A NAME 


Bruce-Milwaukee: Please send me further 
information on the contest which you are 
conducting to choose a new title for your 
house organ, now called EX ANIMO. | un-er- 
stand this does not obligate me in any way. 





Name 





Address 











City State $.6 
ETS AE 
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tied so closely to foreign policy. He 
does not, however, excuse them for 
lack of co-ordinated effort. With 
eight legislative bodies in Washing- 
ton attempting to form our military 
policy there is no careful planning. 

United We Stand, evidently a slo- 
ean for the future, closes with a dis- 
cussion of the present world situa- 
tion. Though the author makes no 
declaration that we should help 
Britain to the limit, he urges that 
we send fighter planes, and hold 
back the bombers for our own use. 
Looking to the future, he states: 
“The Western Hemisphere . . . is 
and must remain (regardless of the 
course of the war in Europe . . .) 
of fundamental importance to this 
nation. And hemisphere defense can 
and should be our permanent mili- 
tary policy.” 

Mr. Baldwin, the military and 
naval commentator of the New York 
Times, has written the best book so 
far on the problem of our defense. 
Whittlesay House, New York. $3.00 


Sanctity in America 
By MOST REV. AMLETO GIOVANNI 
CICOGNANI 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
time ago the first edition 
of this work by the Most Reverend 
\rchbishop Cicognani was reviewed 
in THe Sicn. At that time we fore- 
saw the enthusiastic reception which 
would attend upon its appearance. 
Che story of sanctity in the United 
States as recorded in its pages came 
as a delightful and illuminating rev- 
elation to many of our Catholic 
laity, who had been more or less ac- 
customed to regard the heroic virtue 
necessary to beatification or can- 
onization by the Church as the 
rightful and sole prerogative of 
countries much older in the Faith. 
The Most Reverend Archbishop 
states in his Preface to this second 
edition that in order to satisfy the 
desire of many who wished to know 
something of the lives of the saintly 
souls whose names are to be found 
in the “American Martyrology” as 
published by the American Catholic 
Historical Researches and the Na- 
tional Catholic Almanac, he decided 
on an addition to his first volume. 
In the addition he selects from the 
“Martyrology” and elsewhere a few 
new names for special mention. This 
addition forms Part If of the present 
work. Part I consists of the seven- 


some 


teen chapters originally published. 





As those familiar with the first edi- 
tion know, these seventeen chapters 
single out for particular treatment 
the 24 holy men and women whose 
lives and characters have been the 
edification and inspiration of the 
clergy and of Catholic historians for 
many generations. 

We hope that this second edition 
will claim a still wider circle of in- 
terested and enthusiastic readers 
among the laity. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00 


Blood, Sweat, and Tears 
By THE RT. HON. WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL 

Blood, Sweat, and Tears contains 
a selection of speeches delivered by 
Winston Churchill between 1938 
and the present year. They have for 
their subject matter events con- 
nected with the present war or in 
some way bearing a relation to it. 
Many of them were delivered in the 
House of Commons and the rest 
over the radio or at important pub- 
lic gatherings. 

No one will deny the importance 
of Winston Churchill in contem- 
porary history. In these speeches we 
have his own interpretation of events 
as they have occurred from day to 
day. The book is, in a sense, an 
event-by-event record of the past five 
years, and also an explanation of 
Churchill’s policy during those years. 
The account is clear and is presented 
in a masterly fashion. Churchill is 
an orator par excellence and his 
command of English expression is 
equalled by few of his contempo- 
raries. Whether he is opposing and 
condemning or advocating and prais- 
ing a line of action, his statement of 
the case is always clear and simple, 
and his reasoning forceful and com- 
pelling. 

This book should be read by every 
American simply because it contains 
such a clear expression of the ideas, 
aims, and purposes of Churchill and 


the British Government. 
CG. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.00 


Japan Unmasked 
By HALLETT ABEND 

European distractions have suc- 
cessfully diverted attention from the 
changes Japan has wrought these 
past few years in the Far East. But 
the Axis agreement, and now the 
Soviet treaty, have again sharply 
focussed attention on the tentacles 
that reach from Korea to distant 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


THE  Siqy’ 
Thailand and into the South eq 

It is of this occupied, distract 
territory that Hallett Abend writ, 
in his factual, experienced style. In. 
poverished and _ struggling China, 
ambitious and dissatisfied Ja 
restless Hongkong, desperate Freng, 
Indo-China, and explosive Singapor 
come under his candid Scrutiny, 
Looming large in his appraisal of 
the Far Eastern situation also ar 
the Hawaiian and the Philippine 
Islands. 

His personal story adds flavor 
the book. Rudely rooted up from, 
land to which long years and int. 
mate associations made him a 
tached, he is one of a growing group 
of Americans who will raise an ip. 
telligent and vocal protest agains 





Japan’s ruthless march over les J 


prepared peoples. 

Protection of our territories and 
our supply lines, as well as gover- 
mental procedure for “all-out” help 
to Britain, indicate that the Far East 
is going to be much more in the news. 
We know of no better book than 
Japan Unmasked to help toward an 


understanding ‘of conditions there. 
Ives Washburn, Inc., New York. $3.00 


This Burning Heat 
By MAISIE WARD 

It would be safe to assert that the 
present European war is being given 
the most extensive and complete 
press coverage ever accorded any one 
event or series of events. It would be 
less safe to assert that the news re- 
ports resultant therefrom are always 
free from inaccuracy, bias, or even 
deliberate falsification. Official com- 
muniqués have almost raised the 
questionable art of equivocation to 
the dignity of a military science. 

One turns eagerly, therefore, to 
the personal letter or narrative that 
finds its way occasionally into the 
columns of the news. He who is tast- 
ing the bitter, we feel, is a far more 
honest critic than he who is promis 
ing the sweet, and the obvious sit- 
cerity of many of these human 
stories is a refreshing relief from the 
guarded tone of more official sources. 

This latest book of Maisie Ward 
is just such a literary treat as we 
have described. The author has made 
an attractive collection of letters and 
other writings coming out of blitz: 
krieged England. These are more 
than mere newsy tidbits. They strike 
a new note in the religious con 
sciousness of that nation, deeper and 
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more primitive than that which even 
Newman heard, capable of even 
more immediate and widespread ef- 
fects. Clearly, once again man’s ex- 
tremity has become God's oppor- 
tunity. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.25 


St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland 
By HUGH de BLACAM 

With warm feeling for the charac- 
ter he describes, and a fine apprecia- 
tion of the time in which his hero 
lived, Hugh de Blacam does an un- 
usually informative biography. Ma- 
terial for some events in St. Patrick’s 
life is not at hand. But the author 
contrives to bridge the gaps satisfac- 
torily. 

One learns not only of the apostle 
himself—of his years of slavery, his 
monastic discipline, his astoundingly 
successful ministry, but also of the 
era in which he lived. It was a cen- 
tury that was studded with the 
names of illustrious saints: Ambrose, 
Augustine, Germanus, Celestine, 
Jerome were contemporaries, or near 
contemporaries, of an apostle who 
in a different part of the world was 
bringing the Irish race to the Church. 

There is, however, no distraction 
in these pages from the. dominant 
and singularly attractive figure of 
Patrick. All related information is 
but a backdrop for the man who 
moved so fearlessly to bring to spirit- 
ual Rome a people whom imperial 
Rome never conquered, 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.25 


The Quints Have A Family 
By LILLIAN BARKER 

Despite all the publicity which has 
been focused on the lives of the fa- 
mous Dionne quintuplets, there has 


been no straightforward and sympa- ~ 


thetic account of the Quints’ parents. 
Lillian Barker has undertaken the 
pleasant but difficult task of explain- 
ing the Dionne family background. 
Here is the story of the world’s most 
famous mother. 

Writing as a woman, and with a 
deep personal interest born of a 
common nature and a common re- 
ligion, Miss Barker presents a clear 
and honest account of Elzire and 
Oliva Dionne’s actions and opinions. 
She deplores, as do all thinking peo- 
ple, the misunderstandings, the cal- 
umnies, and the injustices which have 
been the lot of two simple, God- 
fearing Canadians, and tries to ex- 
plain the whole confusing story from 
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their viewpoint—that of parents who 
love their children and want to do 
what is best for them. Her approach 
is frankly sentimental, and her story 


They 


is written in the episodic and highly | 

colored style that one might expect Also 

of a. newspaper feature writer. Nev- | || 

ertheless, the information is true, | Se ) a 


and Miss Barker has wisely refrained | 
from indiscriminate criticism of the 


VOCATIONtothe 


authorities who have taken charge \ Brotherhood, as to the 

of the five children. ate is a grace from 
As to what the Quints’ future will ‘ 

be like—that is a puzzling question One who has the right inten- 


tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 


to the reporter, to the public, and 
most of all, to the parents. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.75 


China Shall Rise Again him this grace. 
By MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK Prayer for light, serious 
“To spur my countrymen .. . | thought on the reasons for 


ag? ; becoming a Brother, will lead 
and to institute radical reforms, to a decision. 
moral as well as physical.” This is the | , = 

, Any applicant who is inter- 


purpose of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s | ested in becoming a Passion- 
latest book, in which she discusses | }| ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


China’s weaknesses and her pros- 
pects. Appalled by the state of stag- | s 
nation in which China lay at the | Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


beginning of the war, and at the nate > . 




















| Chicago, 11. 
destruction wrought by the war, she | 
searches for reasons, and lays the | 
blame on her countrymen for their | — 
preoccupation with “face,” their at- 
titude of defeatism, lack of self- BUYING BOOKS 
discipline, and evasion of responsi- | The Book Service Department of THE 


bility. Against these evils she places 
China’s remarkable powers of re- 
cuperation, now being used in an 
effort to rise again. She is confident 
that China will rise a greater nation 
than before; but first there must be 
an awakened national consciousness, 
and to achieve this she pleads for the 


SIGN will be pleased to give prompt 
attention to your book orders. Books 
of all publishers can be secured by 
ordering them from THE SIGN Book 
Service Department. Please add _ five 
cents to the cost of the book for postage. 
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and more democratic China, risen 
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from the ruins of war, is not un- 
founded, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek has 
included in the book ten statements 
from the heads of various govern- 
ment departments. These state spe- 
cifically the advances China _ has 
and is making, in such 
fields as industrialization, education, 
finance, and health administration. 
In addition Mme. Chiang explains 
the fine work the women are doing in 


made, 


China. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s strong de- 
sire to show her countrymen and the 
world the task China must perform, 


makes China Shall Rise Again a 
forceful as well as a timely and in- 
teresting book. 

Harper & Bros., New York. $3.00 


The Grace of Guadalupe 
By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 

In offering us the story of Guada- 
lupe, after having given us in her 
other books similar naively beautiful 
accounts of St. Thérése of Lisieux 
and Bernadette of Lourdes, Mrs. 
Keyes reminds us of many North 
\merican Catholics who have scarce- 
ly even heard of Guadalupe. It was 
for this reason that the author un- 
dertook to write this book; namely, 
to remedy the deficiency of English 
Literature on Guadalupe, a defi- 
ciency which has in the past rend- 
ered Our Lady of the Americas 
inaccessible to many Americans. 

Mrs. Keyes’ simple and engaging 
style is an ideal medium for be- 
coming acquainted with the lovely 
and historic poetry of Our Lady’s 
meetings with the Indian Juan 


Diego over four hundred years ago. 
The story reveals how, through the 





sanctuary erected over the place of 
her visit at Tepeyac near Mexico 
City—which enshrines the Indians’ 
rough mantle, once filled by the 
same gracious lady with lovely’ roses 
and upon which she has imprinted 
her even lovelier likeness—the Virgin 
of Guadalupe actually has shown 
herself the greatest missionary to 
the New World, and is therefore 
most deserving of the title conferred 
upon her by Pope Pius XI: “Our 
Lady of All the Americas.” 


Julian Messner Co., New York. $2.00 


Thomasheen James 
By MAURICE WALSH 

The reading world will be forever 
indebted to Mr. Walsh for the 
creation of Thomasheen James. He 
is far and away the most delightful 
and lovable character in recent fic- 
tion. Thomasheen James O’Doran 
is a sly rogue with a wee drop of 
the wanderlust in him. A decided 
aversion to toil and an equally de- 
cided inclination to mischief keep 
Thomasheen James in difficulties 
most of the time. But Thomasheen 
is not Irish for nothing, and _ his 
ready excuses and wit save him 
many a time. When these fail, 
Thomasheen just leaves the matter 
to his friend, and the friend never 
fails him. 

It is too bad that Thomasheen is 
a bit careless with his language at 
times. But it seems that this can be 
overlooked in the rich treasure of 
pure joy that the book affords. 

To give any excerpts from the 
book would not be fair to the 
reader. Just to read Thomasheen’s 
own accounts of how he gets into 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


his various difficulties and how he 
manages to escape is well worth the 
price of the book. Thomasheep 
James O’Doran is a character that 
we hope to meet again and often, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $2.50 


The Morning of America 
By FRANK J. KLINGBERG 

The professor-author depicts the 
trend of America’s political fortunes 
and the foundation and consolida- 
tion of the American ideal. Begin. 
ning with the close of the French 
and Indian War (1763), he brings 
us as far as the new Jacksonian de. 
mocracy (1829), and here ends The 
Morning of America. The volume is 
intended to revive and increase in 
us a love for “our beginnings.” There 
are noteworthy chapters on the Eng. 
lish background to the American 
Revolution. The Revolution itself 
is dwelt upon at large, and together 
with its causes and results swells the 
volume by half. Pen pictures of early 
leading statesmen—Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton, Franklin, Monroe, 
and many others—are clear-cut and 
fascinating. 

Perhaps greater stress could be 
placed upon Washington’s aversion 
for entangling alliances: “The Na- 
tion which indulges toward another 
a habitual hatred or a habitual fond- 
ness is in some degree a slave. The 
great rule of conduct for us, in re- 
gard to foreign nations, is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, 
to have with them as little political 
connection as possible.” 

The book is at once readable, en- 
tertaining, and scholarly. The style 
is direct and appealing. A knowledge 
of the men and forces that have 
given rise to the American ideal of 


‘ life is helpful in interpreting pres- 


ent-day events. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York. $3.00 


Women of the Bible 
By H. V. MORTON 

With this volume H. V. Morton 
fully justifies his reputation as a 
popular, deeply religious student of 
the Bible. This book maintains the 
high standard of literary excellence 
and reverent treatment of the in- 
spired writings that won such an en- 
thusiastic welcome for his preceding 
works, In the Steps of the Master 
and In the Steps of St. Paul. Mr. 
Morton rightly regards the women of 
the Bible as types, whose lives were 
destined by Providence for the in- 
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gruction of all succeeding ages. Thus 
Eve “is the mother who sees her 
fyorite first-born branded with 
shame, While the pitiful Abel be- 
comes a martyr. The streets of Lon- 
don or Paris might surround her, 
for, in the knowledge of good and 
evil, she is all the women who have 
ever lived.” 

A Catholic reviewer can only re- 
gret that such a beautiful master- 
piece is marred by innuendoes re- 

ing the “myths” of Genesis and 
the “popular legend” of Samson. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. $2.00 


Granite For God’s House 
By DORAN WHALEN 

Under this title, Doran Whalen 
writes an excellent biography of 
Orestes Augustus Brownson. Before 
coming to the Catholic Church, 
Brownson had groped his way in 
search of truth through many Prot- 
estant sects. Possessed of a keen, an- 
alytic mind, he could never be 
atisied with a half-truth or an in- 
complete answer. He belonged to 
the New England of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, and Parker, and 
though measuring up to their sta- 
tures as a literary giant, he surpassed 
them in philosophical insight and in 
the power and force of his argu- 
ments, 

At the time, Newman was in the 
midst of the Oxford Movement in 
England and had written his Via 
Media. What Newman hoped would 
be a resting place for his tortured 
mind proved only a steppingstone 
to something higher. Brownson, like 
Newman, had attempted to found 
his own religious system wherein he 
might experience the peace that 
comes to a possessor of the truth, 
only to find it inadequate. Again, 
like Newman, he was too great a 
mind for a Via Media. He must go 
on by the very force of his powerful 
mind to a complete possession of 
truth. Newman joined the Catholic 
Church and shook old England to 
its religious foundations. Brownson 
followed him into the Church, com- 
mitting a sin New England could 
never forgive. After that his name 
Was ostracized from all mention by 
his contemporaries. What they mis- 
took for instability and fickleness of 
character was but phases of a great 
mind searching for truth. 

Within the Catholic Church all 
Was not clear sailing for Brownson. 


He still had battles to fight. Political 
enemies poisoned the minds of Cath- 
olic prelates against him. But all 
the machinations of his foes could 
not shake his fidelity to the God of 
truth and to the Church of Christ. 
He remained true to the end, a great 
and noble champion and an honor 
to the Church in America. 

This study of the life and char- 
acter of the illustrious convert to the 
Church should receive a warm wel- 
come from the Catholic reading pub- 
lic. Brownson is too great a prize 
ever to let his memory die, and yet 
the story of Brownson has been so 
sadly neglected that he is all but 
forgotten by American Catholics. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.75. 


America and Total War 
By FLETCHER PRATT 

It is of vital concern to all of us 
to know just what war with the 
totalitarian states would mean to 
us—wherein lies our strength and 
our weakness, how great is our pos- 
sibility of success. 

An intelligent and well-informed 
discussion of these and kindred sub- 
jects may be found in Fletcher 
Pratt’s latest book, America and 
Total War. Mr. Pratt, military ex- 
pert of Time and of the New York 
Post, has a well-established reputa- 
tion that gives weight to his state- 
ments and opinions. He _ under- 
stands the theory and the technique 
of the dictators;’ he has followed 
closely their successes and their 
failures; he has a rather clear idea 
of the points in which we may 
profitably imitate them, and the 
points in which we must pioneer. 
He does not discount what the 
totalitarian states have achieved. “It 
was not by any spectacular applica- 
tion of new weapons that the Allies 
were beaten. They were beaten on 
the infantry line by a force better 
trained, better equipped, and above 
all, better organized.” 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Pratt 
occasionally allows personal animos- 
ity to appear in his pages. Certainly 
his bias is close to the ridiculous 
when he refers to Colonel Lind- 
bergh and Al Williams as having 
been “suborned” by the Nazis, to 
Senator Nye as a “witless, publicity- 
seeking oaf,” and places Father 
Coughlin in the same class as Earl 
Browder, Fritz Kuhn, and the Grand 
Wizard of the KKK. 


Smith & Durrell, New York. $3.00 
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The Soong Sisters 
By EMILY HAHN 

In the biographical history of the 
twentieth century, a unique place 
will of necessity be reserved for the 
family of Charles J. Soong. For not 
without reason has the Soong family 
been referred to throughout China 
as the Soong Dynasty. The _ biog- 
rapher or historian will find it diffi- 
cult to discover another such group 
as the three sisters Soong E. Ling 
(Madame H. H. Kung), Soong 
Ching Ling (Madame Sun Yat-sen), 
and Soong May Ling (Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek). Many articles and 
books have been written about these 
outstanding women. Romance and 
myths have grown up about them. 
Volumes could be compiled of the 
stories and anecdotes, true and apo- 
cryphal, which have been told of 
them these past 20 years. 

One not intimately acquainted 
with the Soong Sisters can be readily 
excused if a bit of romance and 
imaginative color creeps into the 
narrative. This is what we think 
has happened in this book in some 
minor instances. It is true that the 
publisher’s note tells us: “Emily 
Hahn has lived much in China, and 
knows the land well. Her friend- 
ship with the Soong Sisters has given 
her unusual access to material. In 
fact, a part of this material was 
gained as Miss Hahn and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek huddled in a dug- 
out while Japanese bombers 
roared overhead.” Nevertheless, a 
suspicion of romancing impinges it- 
self on the reader’s mind from time 
to time, when the author attempts 
to reveal the exact thoughts of the 
principals of her story. 

In her effort to provide a fitting 
background for these striking per- 
sonalities, Miss Hahn over-simplifies 
her outline of Chinese history and 
political intrigue during these past 
two decades. This detracts some- 
what from the value and serious- 
ness of her otherwise splendid effort. 
It is a pity, too, that the publishers 
have been so careless in the binding 
of the book as to impress upside 
down the Chinese ideograph for the 
surname Soong on the front cover 
of the book. Apart from this, how- 
ever, we think that the author, with 
her woman's intuition, has suc- 
ceeded admirably in making these 
three gifted women live before the 


eyes of the reader. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.00 
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H. V. Morton’s London 
By H. V. MORTON 

Books on England are filling the 
market these days—nostalgic, cour- 
ageous, optimistic volumes telling 
about the great people of a great 
city under fire. The present work is 
from the pen of the best of our mod- 
ern travel writers, and contains a 
collection of short descriptions of 
odd nooks and corners in the world’s 
greatest city. Whether it be on a 
visit to the Tower at night, to the 
Royal Mint, to the fish market at 
Billingsgate, to a children’s ward in 
a hospital, to an opium den in Lime- 
house, Mr. Morton has the distinct 
gift of making the usual seem un- 
usual and the unusual gigantic. This 
\merican edition of his famous set 
of “snapshots” on London is packed 
with human interest and spiced with 
historic allusions. The volume is also 
enhanced by twelve full-page sepia 
prints of the city’s landmarks. 

Many of the interesting corners of 
London, described by Mr. Morton, 
have been destroyed since his book 
came off the press in April of this 
year. It can make for a depressive 
mood to realize that much of this 
great and beautiful city has been 
razed by systematic German bomb- 
ings. Yet the Foreword to this 
American edition, with its descrip- 
tion of the embattled citizens of 
London, their ability to lose what 
they love and never give up, is a 
classic. Those who have never seen 
London can certainly welcome this 
book. Those who have will find it 


valuable in recalling happier days. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. $3.00 


I Was Winston Churchill’s 
Private Secretary 
By PHYLLIS MOIR 

No story of Winston Churchill is 
complete without his photograph. 
\fter reading Miss Moir’s book and 
viewing Mr. Churchill’s likeness, the 
reader feels that he understands the 
man. Typically British, yet inherit- 
ing many American traits from his 
mother; aristocratic, yet sharing the 
democratic spirit; of great mental 
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drive and almost ceaseless activity, 
he is a blend of all the qualities that 
make him feared by his enemies and 
loved by his friends. He is England's 
“Man of the Hour’—the man on 
whom England relies for victory. 
Miss Moir writes a very readable 
inside story of the man, a story that 
is sure to create a better under- 
standing of him. It progressively re- 
veals the man in his public and 
private life, from his petty likes and 
dislikes to the great burning passion 
that now drives him on: the salva- 
tion of England. 
Wilfred Funk, New York. $2.00 


Collected Edition of 
Heywood Broun 
Compiled By HEY WOOD HALE BROUN 

Heywood Broun the man has long 
been a center of controversy. Every 
label from parlor pink and poseur 
to deep-dyed radical lias been pinned 
on him. From this book of his writ- 
ings, chosen and compiled by his 
son, a correct idea of Broun the man 
may be obtained. He was an honest 
and sincere man looking for the 
truth. 

This collection of Mr. Broun’s 
writings shows him at his best. He 
had a definite gift of wit and whimsy. 
His wit is not heavy, but light 
and facile. And when he starts to 
write about such things as holding 
a baby or the beginning of chivalry 
in his young son’s life—then he is 
positively delightful. This may be 
a surprise to those who remember 
Broun as the crusader, the icono- 
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Open 7-10 P. M. for your convenience 


Phone Palisade 6-3840 
After July |, address all correspondence to the Camp 


Please order your books through THE SIGn 
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clast, the fearless defender of why 
he thought right—but it is a fact, 

It is impossible to enumerate ql 
the subjects treated in this bog 
Only lack of space overcomes th 
great temptation to quote. One neg 
have no gift of prophecy to see tha 


this book will enjoy a great sale_& 


and deservedly so. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $3.50 


History of the 
Catholic Church, Vol. IV 


By FERNAND MOURRET, S.S. 
Translated by Newton Thompson 

Volume IV of Father Mourret; 
History of the Catholic Churd 
covers the period of the later Middl 
Ages, from the first years of the Holy 
Roman Empire (962-99, A.D.) to 
the pontificate of Pope Boniface VIII 
(1294, A.D.). This period marked 
the high point of papal supremacy in 
both the temporal and _ spiritual 
orders, and also the period when 
Christian principles exercised a 
dominant influence on the lives of 
individuals and nations. 

The volume is divided into three 
parts: 1. The Imperial Protectorate, 
2. The Liberation of the Chur; 
3. The Organization of the Church. 
The order followed is chronological 
and the treatment of events and per- 
sons is summary, but well done. The 
index is explicit and very detailed. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $4.00 











BOOKS TO READ 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD, by Father Con- 
sidine, S. J., is an antidote against 
discouragement and weariness in 
well-doing. The author gently dissi- 
pates our gloom and draws us sweetly 
and gently to the fatherly embrace 
of God. $.25 (cloth) ; $1.00 (leather). 

THE PASStON. PRAYER BOOK combines 
brief, pungent meditations on the 
Passion of Christ with general prayer- 
book features. It keeps alive re- 
membrance of Christ’s Sufterings 
and Death. Price $1.00 (imitation 
leather) ; $1.50 (leather). 


ST. JUDE BOOKLET. Prayers and devo- 
tions in honor of the ‘‘Patron of Cases 
Despaired Of.’’ Every day favors 
are being acknowledged as obtained 
through his intercession. 10 cents; 
15 for $1.00. 


OUR DEAR DEAD. Between the covers 
of this booklet there is the complete 
Mass for the Dead as offered by the 
priest; together with special Mass 
prayers, as on the day of burial, on 
the anniversary; for the Pope; for a 
Bishop; for a Priest; for one’s rela- 
tives, etc.; and various indulgenced 
prayers for the departed. A little book 
of remembrance. 25 cents. 

Order From 
THE SIGN 








UNION CITY, N. }- 
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CADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH | | The Brothers of Mercy of St. John of God, 

IN-THE-PINES op 

Island N York who care for and nurse male patients, both in & 

, Long —_ aed ean hospitals and in private homes, are seeking & 

Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High candidates. 8 
| Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- ‘ 2 be % 
Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- Young men from the age of 17 to 37, who | 
versity. tal Music Commercial Subjects. Extensive feel themselves called to this noble work, will 38 | 
7 Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor please apply to the 2 

Skating Rink. Novice-master Brothers of Mercy, 49 Cottage St., Buffale, N. Y. 








Address Directress 
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| College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


@ Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 











THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women 
Under the Administration of the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Education for Catholic ideals, scholarship, health and professional skills. 
Degree has national and international recognition. 


Application for admission must be made before September 1. For information address the 
Office of the Dean, Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minn. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE _§ ,ceeensnure 
Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


CALDWELL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


A Select Resident and Day College, conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited—Four 
Year Arts Course—A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 25 minutes from New York City by train. 
New York and New Jersey busses pass the college 
Fall Term starts September 22 
For catalogue address THE DEAN 
MT. ST. DOMINIC CALDWELL, N. J. 




















FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Conducted by the Jesuits 
1841-1941 





AT FORDHAM ROAD, BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


FORDHAM COLLEGE 
For Resident and Non-Resident Students — Seventy Acre Campus 
Four Residence Halls: 

St. John’s Hall; Bishop’s Hall; St. Robert's Hall; Dealy Hall 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences College of Pharmacy 
Summer School—July 7—August 14 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women—St. Mary's Hall 





AT WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


FORDHAM COLLEGE, Manhattan Division 
School of Education School of Social Service 


703 
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“It will not satisfy me, what satis- 


fies so many, to have two indepen- 
dent systems, intellectual and relig- 
ious, going at once side by side, by a 
sort of division of labor, and acci- 
dentally brought together. It will 
not satisfy me, if religion is here, 
and science there, and young men 
converse with science all day, and 
lodge with religion in the evening. 
It is not touching the evil to which 
these remarks have been directed i 
the young men eat and drink 
sleep in one place, and think in an- 
other; I want the same roof to con- 
tain both the intellectual and moral 
discipline. .. . I want the intellectual 
layman to be religious, and the de- 
vout ecclesiastic to be intellectual.” 


From Sermons on Various Occasions, 
by Cardinal Newman. 











COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 
ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A. and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 











LA SALLE fcwo@ny 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Srothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C, 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa Pa. 
Conducted b wy the Society eae the 
Holy Child Sesus. A for Catholic W. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Poanayi- 
vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. B. B. 
Address Registrar 














REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of 
women. Incorporated under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts with full power to confer 
degrees. Standard courses leading to the degrees, 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (curricula 
in Household Economics, and in Secretarial Science). 

Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washington, 


» C. 
Degrees “‘fully approved’ by the University of the 
State of New York. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
For Catalogue, address 
THE REGISTRAR 














School of Law School of Business 
Catalogue of Each Department Sent on Request 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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Mount Saint Mary’s College 


EMMITSBURG, MD. 


A Catholic College for men. Conducted 
by secular priests and lay professors. 


Courses: Classical, Scientific, Edu- 
cation and Business Administration. 
Decrees: Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science. 


For further information address: Registrar. 
Limited Freshman Registration. 











LUNFHATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 


Jesus Brutally Struck on the Face 


QO), ALL forms of insult that can be offered to a man, the 
most shameful and brutal is to strike him on the face. No mat- 

how low his state or condition in life, he will feel keenly 
and resent bitterly such an insult. But it is even a greater insult 
when inflicted on a man who has obtained a high place in the 


minds of his fellowmen. 


Our Divine Saviour was put on trial and questioned concern- 
ing His disciples and His doctrine. The proceeding was alto- 
gether illegal; first, because it was not lawful to hold a trial 
before morning and, secondly, because Annas had no right to 
preside at such a trial. Nevertheless, Jesus ignored the illegality 
of the trial and respectfully answered the questions put to Him. 
\nd then one of the servants, pretending to see a lack of respect 
in the answer, gave Jesus a resounding blow on the face. 

Methinks that the heavens were horror-struck; the angels 
astounded, that they veiled their eyes at the sight of an affront 
so disgraceful and so painful offered the God of majesty and 
beauty! I am lost in wonder that lightning from heaven did 
not strike, or that the earth did not open and swallow the man 
who dared outrage and shame the loving Saviour of mankind. 

But, O my Saviour! have I not more cause to wonder that 
the heavens have not fired their bolts on me and that the earth 
has not swallowed me, who have so often dared to offend Thee 
by my sins, each time renewing Thy bitter Passion? Who is 
bolder and more insolent than I? Oh, that I had never offended 
Thee, my God! Give me-an abiding hatred, abhorrence, and 
dread of sin, so that I may never more commit it. 


PASSIONIST MONASTERY, 
West SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., 
DIRECTOR 


GEMMA’S LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


Shassrr Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League, should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
Tue Sien, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of April 1941 


Re Sate earn 17,822 
Holy Communions ........... 10,201 
Visits to B. Sacrament ........ 28,978 
Spiritual Communions ........ 38,807 
Benediction Services ......... 4:749 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ......... 27,461 
Stations of the Cross ......... 9,601 
Visits to the Crucifix ........ 15,322 
Beads of the Five Wounds.... 2,738 
Offerings of PP. Blood ...... 60,577 
Winite 20a “Eeey”.. oo. oe... 13,735 
PUN Chis SS o0ie b0s.s ahe'nces 17,633 
Beads of the Seven Dolors.... 4:357 
Ejaculatory Prayers .......... ve 983 
Hours of Study, Reading..... 7,155 
Hours @F Baber sc .4 50066063. anes 
Acts of Charity and Zeal...... 37,659 
Prayers, Devons. ........... 228,257 
Hours of Silence ............ 33,018 
WEPIOUN WORKS 6... 20. nce sic st 30,612 

















Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecelus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


Bro. Augustine Mulcrone, C.P. 
Rt. Rev. +. = P. Durham, V.G. 


Rev. Joseph P einten, C.S.S.R. 
Rev. Fey S. Gresser 

Sr. M. de Gocilt (Smith) 
Sr. Mary Cecilia (Nugent) 
Sr. ge! Louis (Flick) 

Sr. M. Callista (Walsh) 

Sr. M. Constance (English) 
Sr. Mary Antonia (Donahoe) 
Sr. M. Corsini (Madden) 
Sr. Mary Justina 

John P. Heinlein 

Ellen Coomes 

as Hillhake 

Mr. A. J. Fogarty 

Severe Cote 

James Francis Byrne 
Agnes E. Griffin 

John Mooney 

Thomas F. Hill 

John L. Fitzpatrick 

Mary E. Gilmore 

Kay O'Toole 

Mrs. Harry Carroll 

Fannie Schadel) 

Freida Pastor 


Patrick Joseph Me rar 
John P. Schm 

Mrs. 8. PS emg 
Thomas McEvoy 
Margaret A. Smith 
Annie Baker 

Mrs. M. Hughes 
James Nolan 

Mrs. Martin M. Travers 
Bessie Reany 

Robert Williams 
Margret Grugan 
Patrick Falvey 
Edward J. eer 
Mary E. Whel. 

Michael McKe con 
Abigail Killilea 
Martin McDermott 
Gaetano lngrite 
Mary Malagrite Reggiani 
Mrs. Jacob Ric 

Mrs. A. Beach 

Mrs. James Beshong 
Rose M. Richter 
Bridget Kerins 

John Jordan 
Michael J. Brophy 
Anna Humenafisky 
Joseph Hansbury 
John F. O’Connor 
Nellie T. Quinlan 
John J. Whelan 
Frank H. Monahan 
Edward J. Ryan 
Jacob Hein 
Margaret Lawless 
Margaret O’Connell 
Maria McSherry 
John Shea 

James P. Casey 
Annie Kenny 

Mary Drew 

Mrs. Thomas O'Connell 
Ellen McCarthy 
Mary Cusick 


Margoeret E. Lloyd 
Paul Young 

Anne C. "ervey 
Michael J. Murray 
William Maher 
William Q. Sexton 
Michael Dillon 

Julia Cooper 

Charles P. Noonan 
Loretta Kinnier 
Michael W. O’Boyle 
Nellie A. McCullough 
Margaret Cowan 
Ellen Buckley 

Esther Lamb 

Martin J. Connors 
Mrs. Martin J. Connors 
Anna Marie Wagner 
Evelyn E. Curry 
Charles Hartz 

John J. Tobin 

Anne Bernauer 
Frances Carew 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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—_— E has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


AMONG THOSE REMEMBERED 


Long after you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 





bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 





May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estate. 







THE SIGN sez 


UNTIE 
THEIR 
HANDS! | 


They never knew luxury— 
the sturdy people of West- 
ern Hunan. Now they 
share their bitter poverty 
with strangers from war- 
ravaged coastal regions. 


Ministering to all, and 
living with them on the 
threshold of death, are 
the valiant priests and 
Sisters of the Vicariate of 
Yiianling. 


Helpless, without your 
financial aid, their hands 
tied by lack of funds, they 
beg your aid. 


HUNAN RELIEF FUND 
THE SIGN * UNION CITY, N.J. 











